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To impoverish, to devastate, to maim, and to kill, are not the dic- 
tates of Christian love; nor can such deeds be reconciled with that 
heavenly charity which “‘suffereth long and is kind, which seeketh not 
her own, is not easily provoked, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things, and never faileth.”” It is a well attested historical fact that the 
primitive Christians, during nearly three centuries, did not bear arms, 
nor engage in battle ; and the reason assigned for it by Tertullian, 
Irenaeus, Justin Martyr, and others, was, that war was unlawful for 
a Christian. SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 


ALL THE YEAR. 


From his Introduction to ‘‘ History of Friends.” 


LIMITATION. 

TRUTH is the wide, unbounded air; 

The varied mind of man 
Is but a bubble, which contains 

A breath within its span. 
The bubble breaks, its round is lost, 

Its colors fade and die; 
But truth remains, as infinite 

As our eternity. 

—Priscilla Leonard, in The Outlook. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH READ AT THE BI-CEN- 
TENNIAL OF MERION MEETING BY 
MARY J. WALKER. 


ALTHOUGH the first experience and the first settlements 
of Friends in America were not in Pennsylvania, yet in 
no other part of the New World is the interest of Friends 
and Friendly families so deeply seated. It is their own 
land and their own home. Pennsylvania was the child 
of the mother country, protected by the government and 
sharing the friendship of the throne. 


Philadelphia is to-day the Quaker city, and though 


no peculiar religious sect now guards her interests, and 
the Friendly garb is fast disappearing from her streets, yet 
the influence exerted by the early Friends may still be 
traced in her institutions for the increase of useful knowl- 
edge and healthful pleasures, and in the upright character 
of her residents. 

It is surprising how many individuals, though mem- 
bers of a different church, and affiliated with interests 
opposed to the testimonies of Friends, eagerly claim a 
Friendly ancestry. 

in the surrounding country, where the old meeting- 
houses stood and still stand, though the worshipers in 
them are few, the Friendly stamp on the neighborhood is 
yet recognized and respected, and much regret is felt that 
the old-time simplicity is disappearing. 

Although desiring settlers of means, of honest pur- 
pose, of education, settlers of his own faith, William Penn 
persuaded no man or woman to precede or follow him to 
his wilderness. To one and all hesaid: ‘‘ In whomso- 
ever a desire is to be concerned in this intended planta- 
tion, such should weigh the thing before the Lord and 


not rashly conclude on any such remove, and that they | 


do not offer violence to the tender love of their kindred 
and relations, but soberly and conscientiously endeavor 
to obtain their good wills, the unity of Friends where 
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they live, that whether they go or stay it may be of good 
savor before the Lord, from whom alone can all Heavenly 
and earthly blessings come.’’ 

To Pennsylvania as early as 1682 came the little band 
of pioneers that founded this meeting. 

In a paper on the ‘‘ Early History of Merion,’’ 
written by Dr. James J. Levick, we learn that 5,000 
acres of land were purchased in 1682 of Willaim Penn, 
by John ap Thomas and Edward Jones for themselves 
and fifteen other Welsh families. These people had been 
convinced of the truth of the Gospel as preached by 
George Fox and others of the early Friends, and were 
anxious to go where they might live as those testimonies 
taught, in peace. They were land-holders and office- 
holders in their native country, most of them having 
some education, and a few being persons of marked 
ability. 

Their purchase was within the Welsh Tract, on the 
west bank of the Schuylkill, in what is now the counties 
of Montgomery, Chester, and Delaware, the western 
boundary line of West Chester being the western limit of 
the tract. 

It was granted by William Penn as an especial home 
for his persecuted fellow-worshipers in that small moun- 
tainous part of English territory. 

The love of home in these Welsh hearts was so great 
that before they consented to cross the seas, they had 
bargained with the Proprietary for a separate Barony of 
40,000 acres, where they could attend to all their duties 
both temporal and spiritual, in their own way and in their 
own language. In this manner they continued to live, 
aloof from all municipal control, conducting their affairs 
in ‘‘ Gospel order ’’ for some years, until the best inter- 
ests of themselves and the surrounding country seemed to 
require them to relinquish their peculiar rights. This 
relinquishment was only accomplished through a stern 
sense of duty,and was done, as Friends say, greatly in the 
cross. Griffith Owen and other Friends made an earnest, 
dignified appeal to the authorities against the attempt to 
deprive them of their privileges, clinging to their rights 
as descendants of the ‘‘Ancient Britons,’’ and claiming 
that they had been promised in this country rights of 
law and language they had enjoyed under the crown of 
England. Their petition met with no favor. William 
Penn had returned to England to struggle for his rights 
and the welfare of his colony, his authority was slipping 
from his grasp, he could no longer protect his friends 
according to their desires, and the Welsh Tract was 
opened to strangers, though for many years there was 
little interference with their clannish feelings. Some of 
them afterwards held offices of trust under the Govern- 
ment that had so used them, Griffith Owen himself being 
for some time a member of the Governor’s Council. 

With fond hopes fixed on this far off new Wales, the 
little company of seventeen families, in all forty, set sail 
from Liverpool in the ship Zion, John Compton master, 
and arrived safely in the Schuylkill river the 13th day of 
the Sixth month, called August, A.D. 1682. A few days 
later Edward Jones took possession of his share of the 
purchase, and made the first Welsh home in Merion ; his 
descendants still hold title to some of the original grant, 
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though this was not, as has been claimed, the first British 
settlement made in Pennsylvania. We have the authority 
of Dr. Smith for saying that Robert Wade and his family 
from England settled at Upland (Chester) in 1676 and 
were the first members of the Society of Friends who located 
permanently within the limits of the commonwealth. 


The land occupied by these passengers on the Zion | 
included the ground on which was erected this house, | 
. . . . - . | 
and it may be an earlier one, the building of which, two | 


hundred years ago, we are here to day to commemorate. 
These families were the founders of Merion Meeting, 


and as was the custom with the early Friends, until a | 


house for especial service was ready, the homes of the 
members: were the meeting-places of the Society. From 
Merionethshire in North Wales these early settlers came, 


begin life again in the new, they gave the name of the 
beloved homeland they had left to what they hoped to 
make into a happier home for themselves and their chil- 
dren in this far-off wilderness. 

Merion, we are told, is so called from Merionethshire, 
a county of North Wales, named from a prince who 


lived and ruled there nearly a thousand years ago. From | 


this rugged part of the old world, where are other names 
reproduced in this locality, came these serious, trusting 
people. Persecuted in their own country, they sought 
peace and freedom here, a blessing in which they were 
not disappointed, and which their descendants to this 
day enjoy. We are here to day to recall the good and 
lasting work of our Welsh ancestors, for many of us link 


pur kinship with these old names, and can read our own | 


family names in the early records. It is a foolish pride 
that boasts merely of a long line of ancestry, but if a 
satisfactory thrill stirs our hearts at the recollection that 


been hearers and proclaimers of good words, and practi- 





| corner of this property. 
and like others who had broken ties in the old world to | 


| cure’ 


The Old Conestoga or Lancaster Road, now known 
as Montgomery Avenue, extending through Merion and 
Radnor and passing this house, was confirmed as far as 
the Brandywine in 1721. 

Tradition says in the days of the red man it was an 
Indian trail. When civilization took the place of Indian 
customs the traveled way was changed to suit the usages 
of the new comers. It was certainly in use many years 
before the above date. It extended from Lancaster to 


| the Schuylkill river at High street ferry. 


We also hear of a road from Merion Meeting to 
Darby, passing by Haverford meeting house. In 1785 a 
road was made from Levering’s Ford on the Schuylkill, 
connecting with old Lancaster road at the northwest 
One of the highways from 
Philadelphia through this section was marked with mile 
stones, a few of which still stand, having on the reverse 


| side the coat of arms of the family of William Penn. 


From the minutes kept by women Friends, we have 


| ** eight shillings paid for cleaning Merion meeting-house 


12th of Twelfth month, 1695,’’ and for several succes- 
sive years there is a similar entry. 
While it is true that the Monthly Meeting minutes say 


_ certain favors were granted in 1713! for finishing Merion 
| meeting-house, it is also true that as early as 1702 the 
| minutes of the Preparative Meeting tell of Amishing and 


furnishing Merion meeting house, of providing hinges, 
locks, shutters, and benches, (they seem desirous to ‘* se- 
* the meeting-house), and in 1703 Friends are re- 
quested to pay their subscription towards building the 
addition to the meeting house. ‘‘On the roth day of 
Third month, vulgarly called May, in the year 7697 ina 


| solemn and public assembly, in their (Friends’) public 
| meeting place at Merion,’’ was solemnized a marriage. 
our fathers and mothers through several generations have | 


May not this ‘‘ public meeting place’’ have been the 


| temporary log structure, and the present building been 


cal examples of the religion they taught, and we are thus | 
encouraged to press forward in a similar pathway, that we | 


have no stain on the family and the meeting record, then 


accomplish a good work for the future. 

A difference of opinion exists as to the exact time of 
the building of the house, but it was for some years the 
only house of worship within the present county of 
Montgomery. 

The property was held by the Society for some years, 
by deeds in the forms of lease and release, the first actual 
deed being given in 1745. In 1695 a lot containing half 
an acre was conveyed by Edward Reese to the trustees of 
Merion Preparative Meeting for graveyard purposes. 
Joseph Tunis, in 1763, donated a small strip adjoining, 
for the like use. In 1801 and 1804, John Dickinson 
conveyed to the trustees two lots for the use of the mem- 
bers, and for the graveyard, adjoining the latter and ex- 
tending from road to road. A dwelling house for the 
caretaker of the meeting house and grounds has since 
been erected thereon. 

Joseph George, John George, and Edward Price, all 
descendants of ancient settlers, have lately made liberal 
bequests for the future preservation and protection of the 
house and grounds. 

When this building was erected there were no public 
highways near ; communication between the homes and 
places of business and worship must have been accord 
ing to the pleasure and accommodating spirit of the 
settlers. As early as 1678 a court at Chester had ordered 
that every person as far as his land reached, should make 
good and passable ‘‘ roads ’’’ from neighbor to neighbor. 
A survey fora road from Merion 'to Radnor was confirmed 
in 1713. 





| 


commenced in 1695, as the ancient stone in the gable 
testifies, and finally completed in 1713? That the most 


| of the present building was erected in 1713 is evident 
will this preservation of family and meeting history | 


from a paper recently found containing the nanes of 


| subscribers and the amount contributed in ¢hat year, for 


building the meeting -house. 

Not far away by the roadside, on a highway that passes 
here, is a stone dwelling house of the early Friends, a 
stone of which is plainly marked 1695. If there were 
stone that could be used for that house, may not some in 
this building be of like antiquity ? 

Friends are a truthful people, and we are unwilling to 
believe would have so misrepresented their work as to 
proclaim to the passer-by that this house was built in 
1695 if it had not been erected until 1713. As it now 
stands it differs in appearance from any other ancient 
Friends’ meeting-house, the smaller part being attached 
to the larger in such a way as to form architecturally a 
cross. Small as it is, it has evidently not been all built 
at the same time, and the north end bears marks of the 
greater age. The chimney is in the middle of the build- 
ing, between the two parts, the passage from one to the 
other being through what was probably at one time an 
open fireplace in an outer wall. It has been enlarged 
and changed at different times, the heights of the ceiling 
and the galleries have been altered. The wide oak wain- 
scoting is believed to have been placed on the walls as 
early as 1705. 

The whole building is in a good state of preservation, 
though many regret the modern plastering on the outside 
walls covering the original ‘* rubble work ’’ and pointed 





' Different authorities claim that the meeting-house of 1695 was 
a building of logs which was replaced by this structure in 1713. 
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stone. The needed improvement might have been done 
in the form of restoration. 

On the grounds are venerable trees and an ancient 
horse block, survivals of the days gone by. 

With the existing evidence we feel we can justly claim 
that two centuries have passed since the erection of a 
part of this house, and that the meeting here to-day 
truthfully commemorates that event. 

(Conclusion to Follow.) 


Dr. WALKER'S PoEM: CORRECTION —In the poem of Dr. Wal- 
ker, last week, a misprint occurred. ( We furnished our friend a proof, 
in advance of issue, but even his careful reading failed to note the 
provoking error.) In the stanza in second column, page 652, instead 
of — 

‘* We bless them that the ‘ wrath of God’ 
Was seen to be of God’s invention.’’ 
read— 
‘«« Was seen to be of man’s invention.”’ 

No doubt many readers made the correction themselves. Probably 
nowhere else would such a mistake more seriously reverse the writer’s 
meaning. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


INTERESTING MONUMENT ON SHELTER 
ISLAND. 


DuRING our stay on Shelter Island, Suffolk county, N. Y., 
the past summer, we drove one afternoon to the 
Horsford estate, covering several hundred acres 


plot, about 50 by roo feet. 
much interest that I subsequently walked to the spot and 


made a copy of the inscriptions found upon the plain | 


monument in the centre of the enclosure. 

Substantial turned posts, with connecting iron rods 
and chain and hook, at the entrance, surround the plot. 
A slab of marble about 4 by to feet resting on four 
square pillars, three feet high, neatly grooved and capi- 


talled, rests upon three layers of blue stone, arranged so 


as to make platforms or steps around the monument. 
The inscriptions are as follows : 
On the marble slab on top, at the head, coat of arms. 


To 
Nathaniel Sylvester 
First resident Proprietor 


of 
The Manor of Shelter Island 
under grant of 
Charles II., A. D. 1666. 
[Coat of Arms] 
An Englishman, 
Intrepid, 
Loyal to Duty, 
Faithful to friendship, 
The soul of integrity and honor, 
Hospitable to worth and culture, 
Sheltering ever the persecuted for conscience’ sake. 
The Daughters of 
Mary and Phcebe Gardiner Horsford, 
Descendants of 
Patience, Daughter of Nathaniel Sylvester, 
and Wife of the Huguenot, Benjamin L’ Hommedieu. 
In reverence and affection 
for 
The good name of their ancestor 
in a 
1884 
Set up these stones, for 
A Memorial. 
1610 1680 
Below the slab, on the base, supporting ‘the four pil- 
lars, and the slab. appears the following : 
f Coat of arms ) 
i Brinley f 
Thomas Brinley, King’s auditor, married Anne Wase. 
Samuel Smith Gardiner married Mary Catharine L’ Hommedieu. 
Eben Norton married Mary L’ Hommedieu Gardiner. 





Near | 
the entrance, to the left of the road, is a graveyard, or | 
We found it to be of so | 


| golden tongues out of silence itself. 





Succession of Proprietors, The Manhansett Tribe, the King, the 
Earl of Sterling, James Farrett, Stepheu Goodyear, Nathaniel Sylves- 
ter, Giles Sylvester, Brinley Sylvester, Thomas Dering, Sylvester 
Dering, Mary C. L’Hommedieu, Samuel Smith Gardiner, Eben 
Norton Horsford. 


To the left of the monument, on the first step : 


Daniel Gould bound to gun carriage and lashed. 
Edward Wharton, the much scourged. 
Christopher Holder, the mutilated. 
[Second step. ] 
Humphrey Norton, the branded. 
John Rous, the maimed. 
Giles Sylvester, the champion. 
[Third step. ] 
Ralph Goldsmith, the shipmaster, and Samuel 
King’s missive, these stones are a testimony. 


Shattuck, of the 


At foot of monument, first step : 
The Puritan in his pride overcome by the faith of the Quaker. 


[Second step.] 
Gave Concord and Lexington and Bunker Hill to history. 


[Third step. ] 

The blood and the spirit of Victor and Vanquished alike are of the 
glory of Massachusetts. 

First step to right of monument : 


Of the sufferings for conscience’ sake of Friends, of Nathaniel 


| Sylvester, most of whom sought shelter here, including — 


[Second step ] 

George Fox, founder of the Society of Quakers, and his followers — 
Mary Dyer, Marmaduke Stevenson and William Robinson, William 
Leddra, who were executed on Boston Common. 

At head of mqnument, first step: 

Lawrence and Cassandra Southwick, despoiled, imprisoned starved 
[Second step. ] 
Whipped, banished 
[Third step. ] 
Who fled here to die. 

To the right and left of the monument are twenty- 
four graves and headstones. The inscriptions are mostly 
undecipherable, the earliest made out bearing date 1727. 
The manor house, evidently added to and modern- 


| ized, stands upon a commanding slope, near the bay, 
| and less than an eighth of a mile from the historic 


enclosure described. 


New York, N. Y. 


SAMUEL B. HAINEs. 


REVELATION THROUGH CHARACTER. 
The Outlook. 
It is quite impossible to drop the plummet of thought to 
the bottom of the word character ; so deep and so mani- 
fold are the meanings of this highest and most enduring 
of all the aspects of human life. There is, however, one 
function of character which is rarely fully taken into ac- 
count, and yet which is, in some respects, its divinest 
office: the function of revelation. The noble characters 
in each generation are the prophets of God. It matters 
little whether they are gifted with speech or not; there 


| is an eloquence in their spirit, their aims, and their lives 
| which no language can compass. 


Speech is effective and 
convincing only while it is audible ; character makes 
It was once said of 
a jurist of great force and learning, who was on trial for 
professional misconduct, that while he was speaking the 


| charges against him seemed to have no weight ; but when 


he sat down, they‘instantly became damning again. So 


| long as he could speak he could influence his fellows, but 
| when he ceased speaking he had no character to plead 
| for him. 
| of what he really was, which his character unconsciously 
| conveyed. 


His genius could not overcome the disclosure 
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Hume once said that when he thought of his mother 
he believed in immortality ; there was that in her char- 
acter which he could not reconcile with final dissolution. 
The supreme and convincing witnesses to the great truth 
of the endless life are the good, the pure, and the self- 
sacrificing, whose aims and spirit are so harmonious with 
eternal life that they are inexpiicable without it. They 
bring eternity with them, and make time seem a part of it. 
Their whole dealing with life involves its continuity ; and 
there flows from them a stream of faith. Righteousness 
is never so real as when it finds its illustration in a human 
life. Many a man mows that righteousness is immutable 
and sovereign in this world because he remembers what 
his father was. The momentary successes of bad men 
and corrupt methods do not for an instant confuse one 
who has been in close touch with a pure and true human 
soul ; asoul which was not only unpurchasable, but which 
made the barter of principle incredibly mean and base. 
One righteous man confutes all the specious arguments 
against the supremacy of righteousness in this world ; 
such a man makes it clear that righteousness is not only 
sovereign, but that it is the only reality. 

And character is not only a disclosure and confirma- 
tion of righteousness and immortality ; it is also a reve- 
lation of the spirit and methods of God. 
higher function which a human soul may take upon itself 
than this: to make men see and love God. 
to those who rise to its opportunities asanctity and beauty 
past all power of speech to express. In countless house- 
holds there are women who are patiently, in sweet un- 
consciousness of their saintly service, spelling the ways 
and mysteries of God in words so simple that he who 
runs may read. Year in and year out in these blessed 
homes God becomes real, near, and divinely compassion- 
ate through this silent revelation of character. Charac- 
ter, it has been well said, is salvation ; and it is salvation 
not only for ourselves but for others We are saved by 
the character of others because that character breeds 
character in us. There are many to whom God seems 
afar off; they do not doubt him, but they cannot lay 
hold of him as a companion in the hour of need. To 
such natures it is a blessed providence when some human 
soul becomes a translator and revealer of that Divine 
Helper who has not yet become a Divine Father in the 
thought and feeling of a weak and sinning child. Human 
love becomes in this way the prelude to divinelove. For 
we hold fast to the mother or wife whom we love; we 
long to gain and hold her confidence; we do the things 
that please her, and we leave undone the things that dis- 
tress her; we square our lives with her life out of pure 
love of her. Unconsciously to ourselves we are also 
conforming our lives to God’s will, because we are shaping 
them after the pattern of one of God’s holy ones. 

There is more, however, than the striving to give our 
lives the order which another loves; there is a constant 
breaking in upon us of a deepening consciousness of 
God. A beautiful human soul always suggests God, as 
the shining in the still waters at night makes us instantly 
aware that astar is above us. We do not need to look at 
it; we know that it is there. Whoever in this confused 
world has the supreme blessedness of living close toa 
beautiful human soul cannot look into the pure depths of 
that soul day after day without a constant vision of God. 
In such a relationship, to one who gradually enters into 
it, there is not only a growing purification, but there is 
also a deepening reverence ; a consciousness, becoming 
constantly more distinct, that one is living near a shrine 
and that a human fellowship is silently becoming trans- 
formed into a divine fellowship. Human love can bring 


There is no | 


It imparts | 
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ness, nor can it take on any higher form or manifestation 
than this revelation of the divine love. When it rests 
here, itseems already of heaven rather than of earth, and 
it carries in its heart the assurance of its own immortality. 


FREEDOM FOR CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. 
The Independent. 
Many excellent people, without intending it, exert an 
influence which is harmful to the Christian life of others. 
[hey seem to have an idea that there can be but one 


| type of Christian experience, and that those who do not 





| vidual, but for every individual of the race. 


have that precise type are somehow in the wrong. 
Their standard is an exceedingly narrow one, and by 
condemning all who do not exactly conform to it they 
perplex and discourage, and even lead astray many worthy 
Se: 5 -. i. 

Christianity is 


a much broader thing than the measure 
of any man. 


It was established not for a single indi- 
The man 
who say* he has sounded its every experience, knows its 
height and depth, and has touched its limits in every 


| direction, testifies thereby that he is almost entirely ig- 
| norant of its character and scope. 


Christianity is much 
larger than any man’s conception of it even, and far 
broader than the most devoted man’s experience. If it 
were not so, it would not be divine but human. That 
which is human is narrow and limited; that which is 
divine is suited by a supreme intelligence to every possi- 
ble need of man. As Christ’s life was purer and more 
excellent and more divine than that of any man who 
lived before or since his incarnation, he is the only model 
which it is safe for any Christian to set up. 

The fact that no two human beings are exactly alike 
is a fact which is often forgotten. We know that in 
nature there are no growing objects which are in every 
respect alike; there are no two plants or trees, no two 
leaves, no two blades of grass between which some dif- 
ference cannot be discovered. The same thing is also 
true of human kind. No two persons are exactly alike 
in feature and form There may bea very close resein- 
blance, so that it is sometimes hard to distinguish one 
from the other, but there are always discoverable dif- 
ferences. If this is so in the visible forms of nature, it 


is even more so in the inner life of men and women. 


No two men have exactly the same capacity, the same 
gifts, the same aspirations, and the same tendencies ; 
they do not think the same thoughts, their emotions are 
not touched in the same way, and their lives proceed on 
variant lines. If this is true of those who have the most 
points of agreement, how wide must be the differences 
which separate those who are most unlike. These differ- 
ences affect the religious life as much as they do the 
social, the family,or the business life. Christianity does 
not make men and women, with all their individual 
peculiarities, over again and run them into the same 
mold. When a man becomes a Christian, his innate 
peculiarities are preserved and must continue. They 
are a part of the man and cannot, like habits or 
customs, be laid aside. It necessarily follows that it is 
absurd to expect the same Christian experience of all. 
The Lord would not have made us different if he did 
not deem that it were bestso. He certainly cannot re- 
quire us to endeavor to annihilate the differences by 
which he has marked us. bus 

We should never forget that the religion of Christ is 
for men and women as they are, with their natural ca- 
pacity, with their different gifts and varied tempera- 
ments. We should not expect artificial effects from it. 
It never was meant to erase all peculiarities, to change 


to one who evokes it no higher tribute than this conscious. | capacities, and to make all gifts alike in quality and 





quantity. If it had been we certainly should have had 
an illustration of it in the Disciples of our Lord. Those 
twelve men differed as radically one from another after 
their conversion as before. Peter still preserved his im- 
pulsive temperament ; Thomas still had his tendency to 
doubt ; John was emotional and mystical, and each of 
the others had his own peculiar stamp of life and 
character. 


No. 43.—TENTH MONTH 27, 1895. 
VISIT OF THE WOMEN TO THE TOMB. 
GOLDEN ‘TEXT.—Why seek ye the living among the dead? 
not here, but is risen. —Luke 24: 6. 
Scripture readings: Matt. 28: 1-7; Mark 16: 1-7; Luke 24: 1-8; 
John 20: 1, 2. 


He is 


HISTORICAL 


It was the custom in ancient times to embalm the 
bodies of the dead with aromatic spices, and notwith- 
standing the fact that Nicodemus shared with Joseph in 
these reverential offices, and brought an hundred pounds 
of myrrh and aloes with which to embalm the body of 
Jesus, yet a few faithful women followers came early in 
the morning, bringing additional spices with which to 
anoint his body. 

Chief among these and the first mentioned in each of 
the four gospels was Mary Magdalene, she who figured as 
prominently among the honorable women of her time as 
did Peter among the apostles. Since the account of the 
visit to the tomb comes to the apostles chiefly through 
her, we naturally wish to know something of the charac- 
ter of one from whom we have such important statements. 
One authority states that she was so called from having 
lived in Magdela, a town near the shore of the Sea of 
Galilee ; 
‘* Megaddla’’ of the Talmud, signifying a ‘‘ twiner or 
plaiter of hair,’’ and that the many sins of Mary con- 
sisted principally in her giving too large a portion of the 
Sabbath to the braiding and plaiting of her hair. 
ot was an exceedingly impulsive nature, of strong imagin- 
tive power, subject to ‘‘ preternatural frenzy, wretched- 
ness of despair, and long-continued fits of silence.’’ She, 
however, had been set free from such a state of misery by 


the presence of the Healer (Luke 8: 2, 3) and was | 
afterward a close follower of Jesus and foremost among | 


the women who ministered unto him and his disciples. 
The ‘‘ other Mary ’’ is supposed to have been the wife of 
Cleophas and mother of James the Less and Joses, and 
probably the sister of the mother of Jesus. (It was not 
unusual for the same name to be given to different mem- 
bers of the same family.) She believed early in Jesus, 
and accompanied him in some of his journeys and min- 
istered unto him. These two especially, with Salome, 
wife of Zebedee, were brought into close companionship, 
having journeyed together with him, were present at his 
crucifixion, and now went early to his sepulchre 

On their way they had been wondering, ‘‘ Who shall 
roll away the stone?’’ and were surprised to ‘‘ see the 
stone rolled back,’’ and more surprised to see the empty 
tomb, and an angel, whose appearance was as lightning, 
address them: *‘ Why seek ye the living among the dead ? 
He is not here, but is risen.’’ ‘* For fear the watchers 
did quake and become as dead men.’’ How much more 
then did this vision affect those women who had been 
present at the crucifixion, having been witnesses of all 
the terrible agony which he had suffered, and who were 
already weak and exhausted from much sorrowing on his 
account ! 
TEACHING. 


** Why seek ye the living among the dead?’’ If, 


another, that the name was derived from | 


She | 
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like these faithful women with such saddened hearts, we 
search for Christ, we shall surely find him. Although he 
will not appear to our physical eyes, nor his voice be 
heard by the outward ear, yet we will be conscious of his 
presence and recognize within us the voice of the living 
Christ. It is only when we are a/ive to that quickening 
influence of the Divine Spirit that we are made conscious 
of the bright and shining presence which illumines our 
souls. ‘‘Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the 
dead, and Christ shall shine upon thee.’’ (Ephesians 
5: 14). 

To Mary Magdalene, from whom were cast out seven 
evil spirits, did Christ first appear. If such evil spirits 
as fault-finding, jealousy, uncharitableness, irritability of 
temper, evil communications, etc., were cast out of us, 
then just as truly would Christ appear to us, and we could 
not mistake his voice. ‘‘ The mind of the flesh is death, 
but the mind of the spirit is ife and peace.’’ (Romans 
| 8: 6). ‘* For if ye live after the flesh, ye shall die ; but 
if by the spirit, ye mortify the deeds of the body, ye 
shall live.’” (Romans 8. 13). We should each endeavor 
to lay aside all those attributes that ‘* quench the spirit,’’ 
and encourage ‘‘ the fruit of the spirit, which is love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, 
meekness, temperance; and against such there is no 
law.’’ 


LESSON NOTES. 
‘* And on the Sabbath they rested according to the commandment.” 


It is a living question to day, this of Sabbath rest. It 
| is true, Jesus did not fulfill the commandment as the 
| ceremonially pious Jews of that time thought he ought. 
| He did not hesitate to use in the service of mankind the 
divine power for good. He taught and healed, and in 
the face of several accusations of Sabbath-breaking, 
justified himself by the astounding assertion that the 
Sabbath was made for man and not man for the Sabbath. 
But are we not to believe that he who came not to destroy 
but to ,fulfil, obeyed also this commandment, only in a 
holier, diviner way than others? The keeping of the 
Sabbath is something beyond even active service for God 
| and truth ; it is preserving the restful spirit untouched in 
the centre of that outward activity. The Christianity of 
the present works hard upon the day of rest. It works 
often in the spirit of too great and over-anxious zeal, 
forgetting that the command to rest has never been 
repealed, only re-interpreted by the Great Interpreter. 
Precisely in proportion to our lack of perfect trust 
does duty wear upon us. We should remember that the 
proper attitude of child to Father is simple, watchful, 
loving obedience. Our responsibility ends there, and 
there should our care end also, in any sense in which it 
tends to exhaust or harm us. In this spirit, which is the 
true Christ-spirit, we may carry on Sabbath-day labors 
and find rest in them rather than weariness. But if they 
do weary us we should spare ourselves sufficiently to have 
a willing heart in our work, be it much or little, and at 
the same time seek from all sources inspiration which 
shall enlarge our capacity for added service. 

Like many of our childish prayers, which seem to be 
denied, yet are later fulfilled in higher and truer ways, 
the expectation with which the women first approached 
the tomb of Jesus was not realized. ‘They came but to 
anoint his body with spices. But instead of this they 
found an empty sepulchre and were promised that they 
should later find his living self again. No true prayer 
remains unanswered, though our wishes are frequently 
fulfilled to us in far better ways if we have patience and 
trust to wait for that later, larger fulfilment. 
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PARENTAL CONTROL AND OVERSIGHT. 


Ir is a constant surprise to one reared in the controlling 
atmosphere of the family of sixty years ago to observe 
the freedom that is almost universal in most households 
There is now a noticeable deference to the 
wishes of children, not only in minor matters, such as 
dress, amusements, etc., but in many cases they select 
their own studies, and not infrequently, the choice of 
schools, both secular and Sabbath, is left to their imma- 
ture judgment. Some parents having had limited scho- 
lastic opportunities for themselves, are prone to attach 
too much weight to the knowledge acquired from books 
alone, and underestimate the wisdom that comes only 
from experience in the affairs of life, and thus they fail 
to extend that personal oversight and direction which is 
theirs by right of their God-given position. 

This wisdom gained from experience is very often 
available even where extensive knowledge is limited, and 
is productive of good results, and parents do well to 
foster and sustain that manly and womanly dignity that 
should crown them as heads of households and they 
should not weakly surrender it. 

While there is mrch to commend in this departure 
from old-time severity,—in giving greater ease of manner 
and more self-confidence in the young, enabling them 
much earlier in life to undertake responsible positions, — 
yet a little more restraint and self-denial would be help- 
ful in forming strong characters, enabling such to forge 
their own way, showing their ability to control by the 
wholesome lesson learned of submission to rightful au- 
thority. 


of to-day. 


Heads of households have also a duty in confering with, 
and in a measure exercising control over, those who in 
their employ form part of the family. Such persons are 
often of a class whose heredity predisposes them to weak- 
nesses, and thus they have a double claim to protection, 
for in so many ways are we ‘‘ our brother’s keeper.’’ 
Not in a spirit of unduly restricting their freedom of 
action, but often their future good calls for present over 
sight and friendly counsel. The family is a hedge that 
should guard, as far as possible, all that it embraces from 
contact with evil, and while this may not now be done 
by force as in the olden time, it should still de done by a 
constant and wise supervision that will keep hidden the 
chain of kindly control that should never be allowed to 
break, or be cast aside for a freedom that may injure. 

In pursuing the work of philanthropy, which in these 
times calls loudly for associated effort, let no one neglect 





the oversight of those already in the home. Our friendly 
ancestors did noble werk along this line ; let this genera- 
tion faithfully follow, remembering, when under pressure 
from associated work, the Master’s reproachful command, 
‘* These ye ought to have done and not to have left the 
other undone.”’ 

WE have in hand, but rather late for this issue, some 
additional valuable notes of the proceedings of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting. We shall print them next week. 


In the closing paper, by Graceanna Lewis, last week, 
on Abby Kimber, the name Lord Morpeth is wrongly 
printed Lord Mispeth. 


Tue Young Friends’ Association of Philadelphia, with 
the approbation of the Yearly Meeting’s Representative 
Committee, has undertaken the work of preparing a map 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, showing the location of 


| all the meeting-houses, (whether in use, or unused), the 


routes of travel to them, the burying-grounds, etc. This 
map, in order to be accurate, must have the aid of 
Friends in every neighborhood, and a circular asking for 
the information which is needed has been sent out to all 
the correspondents of the monthly and quarterly meet- 
ings. The questions given in it have been carefully pre- 
pared, and a full and exact response to them is earnestly 
hoped for, in good time. The work is in the particular 
charge of the History Committee of the Young Friends’ 
Association, and correspondence in reference to it should 
be addressed to Anna Jenkins Ferris, corresponding sec- 
retary, 140 N. 15th street, Philadelphia. 


BIRTHS. 
IRWIN,.—At Oak Hill, New York, Tenth month 12, 1895, to 


George Wallace and Anna Rushmore Irwin, a son, who is named 
Everett Phelps. 


MARRIAGES. 


BALDWIN—DURNALL.—In East Goshen, Chester Co., Pa., 
Tenth month 1, 1895, by Friends’ ceremony, J. Lewis Baldwin, of 
East Caln, and Gertrude C. Durnall, of East Goshen. 

BATTIN — MATTHEWS.— Under the care of Whitewater 
Monthly Meeting, on the evening of the 26th of the Ninth month, 
1895, at the home of the bride's parents, Edward R. and Rachel M. 
Matthews, near Richmond, Indiana, Esther M. Matthews and Orlando 
T. Battin, of Green Plain Monthly Meeting, of Selma, Clark Co., 
Ohio ; son of Samuel R. and Emily F. Battin, and grandson of Samuel 
S. Tomlinson, of Jefferson Co., Ohio. 

BUCKALOO—SHROPSHIRE.—At the home of the bride’s 
mother, 523 Franklin street, Philadelphia, Fourth-day, Tenth month 
9, 1895, by Friends’ ceremony, under the care of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia, (held at Race street), Clarence M. 
Buckaloo and Laura Shropshire, both of Philadelphia. 


LEWIS—THOMAS.—At the residence of the bride, No. 447 


| 
North Walout street, West Chester, Pa., Fifth-day, Tenth month 10, 


1895, Daniel H. Lewis, of Willistown, Chester Co., Pa., and Martha 
B. Thomas, of the former place. 

PALMER—GRUBB.—At the residence of the bride’s parents, in 
Geigertown, Berks county, Pa., Tenth month 3, 1895, by Friends’ 
ceremony, Joseph P. Palmer, of Concordville, Delaware county, and 
Margaret R. Grubb. 


DEATHS. 


BOWRON.—At his residence at Sing Sing, N. Y., Tenth month 
1, 1895, Joshua W. Bowron, in the 78th year of his age. 

He was a member and elder of New York Monthly Meeting, and 
a constant attender there, when health permitted ; long will the vacant 
seat be remembered by his many friends. 

We all may remember the oft repeated sentence, ‘‘ Train up a 


| child in the way he should go, and when he is old he will not de- 


part from it,’’ which is verified in the present instance of our departed 
friend. His parents, Henry and Deborah Bowron, were valued and 
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consistent members, teaching their children the principles of our be- 
loved Society. His kindness of heart, unobtrusive in the extreme, 
and always shown to those who needed it most, was another distin- 
guishing quality ; without ostentation he kept the even tenor of his 
way until he was called to that ‘‘ house not made with hands, eter- 
nal in the heavens, which fadeth not away.” 

Thus his purified spirit has no doubt entered that Celestial City, 
reunited to the loved ones who had gone a “little while before,’’ 
there to enjoy the reward of a well-spent life, and while we mourn his 
loss we have the consoling thought that he did justly, loved mercy, 
and walked humbly with God. 

His funeral was largely attended, several ministers being present 
on the solemn occasion, 2nd al] bore testimony to the pure and upright 
life of our departed friend. E. H. B. 


BUNTING.—Tenth month 7, 1895, in Pailadelphia, Walter F. 
Bunting, aged 30 years ; a grandson of the late Jabez and Keziah R. 
Bunting, (the latter afterwards Keziah R. Eyre). 


COLLINS.—Tenth month 7, 1895, Dr. James Collins, of Phila 


delphia, aged nearly 65 years ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 


Friends held at Green Street. 

[The Newtown £nterprise says: Dr. Collins had been ailing for 
some time. He was born near Pineville, Bucks county, Tenth month 
20, 1830, and consequently was nearly 65 years old. His father was 
Andrew Collins, a Buckingham farmer. Dr. Collins graduated from 
Amherst College in 1858, and from the medical department of the 
University of Pennsylvania, in 1860. He then went abroad and pur- 
sued special studies at Géttingen, Germany. 
he returned to Philadelphia and was appointed an army surgeon. In 
the summer of 1862 he was taken prisoner with a large number of 
wounded under his charge and spent three months in Libby prison and 
was then exchanged. He remained in the service until the close of 
the war. Afterwards he was for seven years demonstrator of surgery 
in the University of Pennsylvania. He was also connected with the 
German Hospital, the Philadelphia Infirmary, and the Northern Dis- 
pensary. His life was an active and useful one. The funeral occurred 
on the roth inst., at 10 o'clock, interment being made at West Laurel 
Hill. } 2 =i ak - iid 

DRAKE.—At the residence of her brother-in-law, John U. Rush- 


more, at Oak Hill, N.Y., Tenth month 11, 1895, Mary Drake, in the | 


61st year of her age, after an illness of two months’ duration. 
ESTERBROOK.—In Camden, N. J., Tenth month 11, 1895, 
Richard Esterbrook, in his 83d year. 
He was a native of England, where he had worked in a pen fac- 
tory, and after coming to this country engaged in that business. 
product, the Esterbrook steel pens, are well-known not only in this 


country but in foreign parts. He was a minister in good esteem of the 
other body of Friends. 


MATTHEWS.—In Baltimore, Md., Tenth month 7, 1895, from | 


injuries received by being struck by a locomotive, at Hollins Station, | tical work we all see and sympathize with, in eastern 


| Pennsylvania ; Dr. Frissell, a capable and sensible man, 


Northern Central Railroad, on the 3d, Thomas H. Matthews, in the 
82d year of his age; an esteemed member of Gunpowder Monthly 
Meeting, and many years clerk of the Representative Committee of 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 


[A local newspaper, the Journa/, of Towsontown, Md., gives an 


interesting sketch of him, which we shall print, in part, in another | Hailmann, the Superintendent of the Indian Schools; and 


issue. ] 

MERRITT.—Suddenly, at his home, in Brooklyn, N. Y., Fourth- 
day, Ninth month 25, 1895, Richard P. Merritt, in the 62d year of 
his age. 

He was a loving and devoted husband, a kind and indulgent father, 
and hospitable friend, with words of cheer for all who knew him. 

His funeral was attended by a large company of relatives and 
friends, and much testimony was borne to his noble and truly Christian 
character. His life was a beautiful example of pure, loving friendship 
and high ideal of the true responsibilities of life. A. A. M. 


SHIPLEY.—Tenth month 5, 1895, at Germantown, Philadelphia, | 


Eliza Drinker, widow of Thomas Shipley, in her 68th year. | 
THISTLETHWAITE.—Tenth month 1, 1895, Elizabeth Walton 


Thistlethwaite, at an advanced age, daughter of the late James and | 


Achsah Walton, of Byberry, Pa. ; a minister of Rahway and Plain- 
field Monthly Meeting, N. J. 


[ This inadequate notice ‘is all that has yet reached us.—EDs. ] 


WALN.—At her home, near Walnford, N. J., Tenth month 9, 
1895, Martha A., wife of John R. Waln. 


Funeral from the residence of her husband, Seventh-day, Tenth 
month 12.. 


Tears are the softening showers which canse theseed | 


of heaven to spring up in the human heart 


‘« THERE is only one door into heaven; that door is 
faith. There is only one ship that sails for the skies ; 
her name is faith.’’ 


After the war broke out | 


| tary of the Indian Rights Association ; 
His | 


THE LAKE MOHONK INDIAN CONFERENCE. 


ANNUALLY, for many years, as readers of the INTELLI- 
GENGER AND JOURNAL are aware, Albert K. Smiley and 
his wife have kindly invited and hospitably entertained 
| at their beautiful summer resort, Lake Mohonk, a com- 
| pany of those known as Friends of the Indian. The 
Mohonk Conference has come to be well-known, and it 
exerts, no doubt, a real and a valuable influence. It espe- 
cially brings together many who are intimately acquainted 
with the various phases of the work on behalf of the In- 
dians’ right to exist and to enjoy existence. The col- 
| lection of information in this way is no small matter; no 
| opportunity of equal value can probably be found else- 
| where or otherwise. Comparison of views naturally re- 
sults, and in the fusion of ideas by the warmth of a com- 
| mon and sincere desire to serve the Indian cause some 
serviceable conclusions are fairly sure to result. 

This year the gathering includes many who have 
grown gray in the work. Here are ex-Senator Dawes, of 
Massachusetts, who in the national Senate served many 

| years on the Indian Committee, and was principal sponsor 


| 
| 
| 


| for ‘‘ Land in Severalty,’’ and for the law by which that 
policy was practically applied to the Indian reservations. 
| Here are General Whittlesey, who has long been the 
Secretary of the Board of Indian Commissioners,—the 
board which President Grant established as part of the 


| reform of the Indian service, and of which Albert K. 


Smiley has been for many yearsa member. Here are the 
present United States Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
D. M. Browning, who seems sincerely anxious to do the 
right thing for his wards; Commissioner W. T. Harris 
of the United States Bureau of Education, one of the 
highest authorities on all such subjects as this ; Herbert 
| Welsh, of Philadelphia, the zealous and untiring secre- 
Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, of the Outlook, and Plymouth Church, and his 
brother, Austin Abbott, distinguished in the law and on 
sociological matters; our friend and neighbor, Captain 
Pratt, of the Carlisle School, whose persistent and prac- 


who has succeeded General Armstrong in charge of the 
| great work at Hampton, Virginia ; General O. O. Howard, 
President Andrews, of Brown University; Dr. W. N. 


there are many more whom I cannot here pause to name 
separately. There are a number ‘‘ from the field,’’ in- 


| cluding Dr. Sheldon Jackson, famous for his work among 


the natives, (not, officially, ‘‘Indians’’), of Alaska ; 
Dr. Riggs, an extremely able and wise helper of the 


Indians, in charge of the school work at Santee, (the sta- 


tion of the Santee Sioux, in Northern Nebraska, in which 
our dear Louisa J. Roberts was so much interested, and 
where Asa Janney, of Virginia, was some years the 


| Agent); Miss Dodge, of Brooklyn, N. Y., a self sacri- 


ficing mission worker among the Sioux in north-western 
Dakota ; and others who especially deserve to be indi- 

| vidually remembered. 
The Conference began on Fourth-day morning at ro ; 
| it was preceded, according to the usage at Mohonk, by 
a quarter of an hour religious meeting. A. K. Smiley 
took charge of the opening, welcomed the company, and 
| organized the Conference, by proposing President Merrill 
E. Gates, of Amherst College, for chairman. Dr. Gates, 
however, had not yet arrived, and for the one session Dr. 
| Lyman Abbott presided. This session was devoted to 
| reports from the field, and a view of the general situa- 
| tion; a dozen persons spoke briefly, including General 
Whittlesey, Mr. Luke, of Washington, who has been visit- 
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ing the southern Utes tribe, in southwestern Colorado ; | 
Dr. Eastman, the educated Sioux physician, whose wife, | 
Elaine Goodale Eastman, is known as one of the two 
Goodale sisters, poets and authors, and who (Dr. East- 
man) is engaged in organizing Young Men’s Christian 
Associations among his people in the Northwest; Dr. 
Riggs, of Santee; A. K. Smiley, who last spring, at the 
request of the authorities at Washington, investigated 
the situation of the Nevada Indians on Pyramid Lake 
and Walker Lake; Dr. Sheldon Jackson, Alfred Hardy, 
of Connecticut, who has been visiting and working 
among the wild, but now improving, Navajoes in Colo- 
rado and New Mexico; and others. This was an ani- 
mated and interesting session. Many details were pre- 
sented by the speakers, which I cannot even summarise, 
but which were informing and helpful to those who de- 
sired to know the situation in ‘‘ the field.’’ 

In the evening Dr. Hailmann described at length the 
work in progress in the Indian schools, Commissioner 
Harris, in his clear and pleasant manner, outlined the 
philosophical conditions under which the development of 
Indian civilization must proceed, and a half hour was 
given to a minute concerning a number of the friends of 
the Indian who had met with the Conference in former 
years, but who are now deceased —Judge William Strong, 
of Washington, who died at Lake Minnewaska (Alfred 
H. Smiley’s summer hotel, near Mohonk), the last sum- 
mer, C. C. Painter, for many years the capable agent of 
the Indian Rights Association, and others. 

At the meeting on Fifth-day morning, Commissioner 





Browning reviewed the situation in his Bureau, and 
touched upon some of the difficulties in the ‘‘ Land in 
Severalty ’’ work; Dr. Frissell spoke of the deplorable 
condition of the Omaha tribe, in Nebraska, whose reser- 
vation was broken up, and their land alloted to them 
twelve years ago ; ex- Senator Dawes, in an earnest speech, 
described the genesis of the Land in Severalty law, criti- 
cised shortcomings in its administration, and insisted on 
the need of good people helping the Indians to learn how 
to live in the white manner; Captain Pratt, of Carlisle, 
spoke briefly, (he was not well), on the training of the 
young Indians to depend on themselves, and not be de- 
pendent on the possession of land; Dr. Riggs, after al- 
luding to the failure at the Omaha reservation, described 
the better success of the allotment system at Santee ; 
President Dreher of Roanoke College, formerly principal 
of Haskell Institute, (Indian), in Kansas, spoke briefly, 
and read a letter from an intelligent visitor, describing 
the improvement in the last four years among the Chey- 
ennes and Arapahoes ; and Austin Abbott, in a charming 
little address, spoke lucidly of the system of law and 
justice, as developed among the white peoples, and of 
its application to the Indian conditions. In the evening 
there were addresses by Herbert Welsh, and several of 
the Indians who were present: Dr. Montezuma, of Car- 
lisle, (Apache), Dr. Eastman,already mentioned, (Sioux), 
and Edward Marsden, an Alaskan, from the new Met- 
lakahtla, organized by the English missionary, Duncan. 
Edward is a graduate of Marietta College, Ohio, now a 
theological student at Lane Seminary, Cincinnati. 

At the session on Sixth-day morning two genera 
topics were discussed : Indian Education, and the con- 
dition of the Indian Territory. The speakers were the 
veteran Dr. Strieby, of New York, Secretary of the 
American Missionary Association, (the great Congrega- 
tional organization which does so much work among the 
Colored People, as well as the Indians); Dr. Boyd, of 
New York, representing the Presbyterian missions among 
the Indians; Dr. Sheldon Jackson, who described the 
very successful reindeer experiment in Alaska; Dr. 


— 


Hallock, editor of the Christian at Work ; Captain Pratt ; 
Amelia S. Quinton, of Philadelphia, president of the 
Women’s National Indian Association, who described the 
encouraging features she had observed in recent trips 
among the California and other Indians; Marie B. Ives, 
of New York, in charge ot the ‘* young people’s work ”’ 
in the above Association ; Mrs. Clinton B. Fisk, widow 
of the distinguished Temperance leader and founder of 
Fisk University; Elaine Goodale Eastman, who de- 
scribed very clearly and intelligently the condition of the 
young Indians, especially the young men; ex-Senator 
Dawes, who dwelt upon the anomalous condition of 
things in Indian Territory, where there is practically no 
law, and no legal protection; and Gen. Thomas J. 
Morgan, Commissioner of Indian Affairs under President 
Harrison, who succinctly reviewed the same theme. 

At the evening and closing session, the principal 
business was the adoption of the usual ‘* platform,’’ a 
brief declaration of the judgment of the Conference as to 
the present situation of the Indians, and the legislation, 
etc., which is desirable. This will speak for itself, when 
given in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. It was re- 
ported by Dr. Lyman Abbott, Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee and after discussion in which General 
Morgan, Prof. Morse, of Amherst College, A K. Smiley, 
Howard M. Jenkins, aud others, took part, was adopted 
unanimously, with some slight changes. It was late when 
the meeting broke up, after adopting resolutions of thanks 
to the kind host and hostess of the Mohonk Lake Moun- 
tain House. 

The Conference was one of much interest. There 
were no new subjects of extreme importance, but the 
continuing need for patient and persevering work in 
behalf of the Indians was felt by all, and the general 
thought was that this must continue in the future as in 
the past until these wards of the nation are fully estab- 
lished in the conditions of citizenship. Albert K. Smiley 
said, in the closing session: ‘‘ These conferences will be 
held every year as long as I live, and afterward, until the 
work is fully done.’’ It is no more than justice to him 
to say that besides his kind hospitality to the Conference, 
his own contribution of good judgment and earnest 
interest to the Indian work is second to none other. 

H. M. J. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING: FRIENDS AT 
RICHMOND. 


TentH Monts 3. Still our beautiful weather continues, 
though it is very dry here, and were the streets not 
watered, would be very dusty. We met again Fifth-day 
morning for the closing sessions of Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing. A deeply interesting and comprehensive report of 
the Philanthropic Committee was read, calling forth a 
sympathetic response to the various subjects embraced, 
citing to renewed effort and greater faithfulness in these 
labors of love. A member of the W. C. T. U_ from 
Kansas City attended part of the session, expressing 
satisfaction for the privilege, and greatly encouraged to 
find Friends alive to these vital issuesof the day. While 
she sympathized with our care for the colofed people of 
the South, she made a plea for the poor whites, whom 
she thought still more needy, being so poorly supplied 
with educational advantages. I felt grateful that they 
include Social Purity in their Philanthropic Work, so 
sadly needed is any effort we can make to wash away the 
haunts of impurity from our land, most especially in 
educating the young and laying the foundation for a 
higher standard of morality equally binding for men as 
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for women. The Visiting Committee appointed the 
previous day asked liberty to appoint meetings in isolated 
places, or where there were no elders,which was granted. 
The Epistle to New York Yearly Meeting was read. 
Then adjourned. Coming together at the usual hour 
2 p. m., the remaining Epistles were read for other 
yearly meetings, and it was felt that the committee had 
been greatly favored in embracing the interests which 
had come before us. 

Hannah Roberts, an aged Friend in the plain garb, 
who had once been a member of Society, was in attend- 
ance at most of the sessions, feeling it a great privilege, 
although for many years attached to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, having lived in Missouri and Kansas a 
great part of her later years ; she yet felt no differences in 
her affiliation and interest in Friends, enjoyed reading 
very much FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER furnished by a kind 
friend, and always passed it on for others to read who 
highly appreciated it, though not of our fold. She was 
very earnest in recommending that we should not put 
this or Scatterd Seeds, or any of our good reading, in the 
waste basket, but freely distribute them to hungering 
minds. She felt the sectarian walls must be broken 
down, at least in prejudice and the feeling of separateness. 

We felt a solemn covering spread over us as the time 
approached to separate. Frances M. Robinson announced 
the release from the earthly tenement of our friend Eliza- 
beth Thistlethwaite, and we had a season of silent com- 
munion in memory of the dear departed, so many of 
whom have been gathered to spiritual realms. As we 
were about to depart for our various homes and little 
meetings, there was a following these in spirit with yearn- 
ings to be in their midst, yet comforted in realizing the 
ever-present power and spirit of Truth which would fol- 


low to inspire, comfort, and direct. Tender expressions of 
love and thankfulness for our precious mingling together 
were given ; the exercises gathered were read and ap- 
proved, and the meeting closed with a sense of nearness 


to each other and our Heavenly Father. Many Friends 
left that evening for near and more distant homes, and 
soon only the memory, precious and we trust helpful, will 
remain of our social and religious mingling at Richmond. 

It seemed best to rest here a few days and visit among 
relatives. Sixth-day morning we came to the old home- 
stead, now the home of James and Sarah Starr, charac- 
terized by the same warm hospitality of former days. In 
the afternoon enjoyed a ride through the city and its 
environments with F. M. Robinson and sister. Great 
changes have occurred since a former visit ; many beau- 
tiful buildings have been erected, and the smaller houses 
have an air of neatness and comfort very attractive. The 
streets, lined with trees, add their charms ; but we noticed 
the havoc which the late frosts have wrought in the 
flower beds and vegetable gardens, reminding of the 
approaching winter’s rest, with a faith that always in- 
cludes the next springtime to cheer and comfort. Gien 
Miller Park was new to me, including Maple Grove ceme- 
tery, which is being removed to Earlham, farther from 
the city. There are several mineral or iron springs in 
the park, one from which we drank—a strong, continual 
stream, leading one to question the source of its supply. 
A beautiful lake lends its attractions to this resort, where 
many find refreshment in the shade of the grand old trees. 

Seventh-day crossed over Whitewater river to West 
Richmond, making a very pleasant visit to relatives 
there, Frederick and Fannie Wilson Porterfield, she 
daughter of Nathan and Catharine Wilson, of Sterling, 
Illinois, and in the evening a family reunion at the home 
of Benjamin and Mary B. Starr, coming home in the 
bright moonlight. 








First-day morning mild and clear, attended the 
First-day School. Frances M. Robinson is superintend- 
ent, using the Lesson Leaves in all the classes, and even 
the very little ones evidencing their interest. It was very 
pleasant to find those of all ages banded together in the 
good work. ‘Then we gathered for the meeting, which 
seemed like a benediction, following so closely after the 
Yearly Meeting, where we had been baptized together in 
prayerful aspirations for the best welfare of our Society 
and for humanity at large. There was the outgoing of 
thought for those who had so lately been thus associated 
with us—in their return to the little home meetings, 
trusting they had carried some crumbs to dispense to 
those not privileged to attend the annual gathering, and 
that new life might be realized in greater consecration of 
heart and a love stronger to draw and cement in the 
bonds of Christian fellowship. There was a feeling of 
thankfulness to have tarried thus longer for this added 
privilege of spiritual communion. Went home with 
Caroline Reeves, and her daughter Mary, who was East 
on my former visit, meeting her husband William Dudley 
Foulke and their children, their homes being so near 
together that they often come in to bring cheer and com- 
fort to the mother and grandmother. In the afternoon 
attended the dedication services of a new church which 
James M. Starr has had erected and presented to the 
Colored Baptists of Richmond. It is a very commodious 
and neat building, the basement nicely finished and fur- 
nished for Sunday-school and other purposes. Several 
white ministers from different churches were present and 
spoke, giving counsel and encouragement to the congre- 
gation, and commending the generosity of the giver, but 
the marked address of the occasion was bya colored 
preacher named Williams from Kokomo in this State. 
He was very eloquent but practical in his application to 
their needs,—that religion must regulate their daily life. 
While inconveniencing many we were rejoiced to find it 
raining, so much is it needed. Took tea with Anna M. 
Vaughn and other friends,—a very enjoyable evening ; 
she is a daughter of the late Rebecca Winder. 

Second-day morning, called to see Mary Thatcher 
Wiggins, who had relatives in West Chester, Pa., thus 
relating us in a common interest and bond of sympathy. 
Then parted with these kind relatives in Richmond, 
taking train on G. R. & I. R. R. for Fort Wayne,—the 
road William Parry was influential in constructing, and 
was president of, and was met by my cousin, Anna R. 
Jackson, very glad to be conveyed to their pleasant home. 
The refreshing rain we had in Richmond had not reached 
here. Enjoyed the autumn tints by the way, some of 
the maples and other trees gorgeously arrayed, while 
many retained their greenness—yet reminders on every 
side that the season for the ‘‘ sere and yellow leaf’’ is at 
hand. La BP. 


NEBRASKA Half-Year Meeting will be held at Genoa, 
Tenth month 28, the meeting of ministers and elders on 
the Seventh-day preceding, at 2 p. m. 

The train for Genoa and Monroe makes connection 
with the east and west lines on the U. P. R. R., about 
2.30 p.m. Friends from the South will take the train 
via Lincoln and Valley, and those from the north via 
Norfolk for Oconee, and will be inet at the stations by 
addressing a postal to either of the undersigned : 

Joseph Webster, Monroe, Platte county ; Isaiah Light- 
ner, Monroe, Platte county ; George S. Truman, Genoa, 
Nance county; David H. Brown, Genoa, Nance county. 
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, : . 

INDIANA YEARLY MEETING appointed a large commit- 
tee to visit meetings and families. The committee met 
and made the following appointments : 

Springborough, Ohio, on Fifth-day, Eleventh month 
7; have a meeting that night. 

Attend meeting of ministers and elders at Waynes- 
ville, on Eleventh month 8, at 2 p. m., and quarterly 
meeting on Seventh-day, gth inst. All who expect to 
attend please notify the clerk. 

Emma F. Tuomas, Clerk, 
Pendleton, Ind. 


A FIRST-DAY SCHOOL’S EXPERIENCE. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
I HAVE several times thought I would send you a short 
account of our First-Day School, but have been deterred 
by the thought that we had so little of real interest to 
communicate, and also by the fact that our First-day 
School now, as compared to the past, presents in some re- 
spects a discouraging picture. No records have been 
kept, so I must trust to memory alone in this account. 
Our First-Day School was started about thirty years 
ago, and although quite a small child at the time, I re 
member how delighted I was at the prospect, and what 
pleasure I found in learning the simple lessons and taking 
part in the work given the class of which I was a mem- 
ber. It was a large class then, but I am now the only 
one of them all who attends and takes part, and a similar 
experience has befallen the other classes formed at that 
time. Most of the children and young people married 
out of the Society and went to other churches; some 
moved away, and others who were not members with us 
left us at a certain age when there was not enough of in- 
terest, evidently, to keep them longer, their places being 
filled to some extent, by others, who in turn again gave 
place to a younger class 

This last class of over fifty children, I had charge of 
for two years with the assistance of a young Friend who 
took a part of the scholars when she was able to attend. 
Last winter circumstances were such as to render the at 
tendance of this Friend impossible, and as my health was 
such I could not attend regularly, the class was dismissed, 
as there was no one who felt able to take charge of them 
in my absence. It was with a sad heart I dismissed 
them, for I had. become strongly attached to many, and 


had it been strictly a mission class I should have kept it | 


as long as possible, but as all the children attended two 
other Sunday-schools every First-day, I did not feel that 
our parting with them would be the cause of their being 
neglected in religious teaching. 

We have now but one class in our First-day School, 
consisting of sixteen members, (the same as the meeting), 
and an average attendance of about twelve. Three only 
of these are young people, but as all ages meet and 
mingle in the study of the lessons, I may truly say there 
is no lack of interest, and I believe those seasons of meet- 
ing together are enjoyed by all. For a number of years 
many of our meetings have been silent, although at times 
we are favored to listen toa few earnest words or a prayer 
from a concerned Friend. Recently the meeting dis- 
cussed the propriety of reading a sermon each First-day, 
each member who was willing taking turns in reading, 
and we commenced with the sermons of John J. Cornell 
for 1894, and it is our earnest wish that the new depar- 
ture may be productive of good. 

Lyp1A J. MosHER. 
Granville, Washington Co., N. Y. 


Tuou shalt have joy in the evening if thou hast spent 
the day well.— Zhomas 4 Kempis. 


FARM VALUES, ETC. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
Since the publication of my letter to the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL in the issue of Ninth month 28, I have 
been informed by David Newport that I did him an in- 


justice in quoting his figures as to the price of wheat (at 


fifty cents a bushel) as being of this year, whereas he 
was quoting last year’s prices. I am glad to make this 
correction: my quotation of his figures was not made 
with any intention to misrepresent his views, but simply 
because I thought he and all of those who were dealing 
with this question of prices were writing in the present 
tense. He will, no doubt, rejoice with me that values 
of wheat have increased over last year’s prices, and 
neither of us will attribute this increase to the law of 
1873, although the advocates of free silver coinage usually 
attribute every decline in value to that law. It would 
seem to bein order for some friend of free coinage to ex- 
plain why that law should not be credited with increased 
values as well as charged with depreciated values. 

In my former letter 1 made no attempt to show that 
the value of farm lands had not decreased in recent years, 
—in fact I admitted that there had been a fall in real 
estate values,—but I hold that this depreciation is ac- 
counted for by natural causes, and has no relation what- 
ever to the law of 1873. I quoted figures of recent sales 
of farm lands near Philadelphia as an offset to the lowest 
prices at forced sales, which are so frequently quoted by 
those who believe that in the last quarter of a century, 
(which has seen the most remarkable development of a 
great and rich empire within our national limits) our 
own country has been approaching national bankruptcy. 
Our rapid growth is the wonder of every other nation, 
and yet there are those here who can only see ‘‘ poverty ’’ 
as the result of this marvelous growth. If, on the one 
hand, it is fair to quote $15 or $18 per acre as the value 
of Pennsylvania farm lands because some farms have sold 
at that price, it seems quite as fair, on the other hand, to 
quote $150 to $300 an acre as their value, and for a simi- 
lar reason. The real average value lies between these 
extremes,—and the location, earning capacity, and exist- 
ing demand will always fix the market price in each indi- 
vidual case. 

Referring tothe letter of George G. Groff, in the 
issue of Tenth month sth it is well worthy of note that 
he says that ‘‘ until within three years, the price of land 
here held itsown.’’ This seems additional proof that the 
law of 1873 did not affect farm values in his section, for 


| how could the effect of the law be held back nearly 


twenty years till 1892. The explanation of the fall of 


prices during the past three years is very simple; they 


have been years of universal business depression, and 
not only real estate values, but ail values, have been 


| seriously affected. 


With reference to the figures quoted by my friend 
Charles Heber Clark, showing the decline in the value of 


| farm lands in Pennsylvania between 1870 and 1890, 


which he deems a sufficient answer to the figures in my 
recent letter, I would say that I have consulted the 
figures showing the quotations for gold in 1870, and find 


| that the market price (expressed in the paper money of 
| that time) varied from $1ro% to $124% for the $100, 


giving an average for the yearof about $115. Applying 
these figures to the values he quoted I find that in spite 


| of the necessary reduction of values from the era closely 


following a great war, there has been no decline what- 
ever in farm values in this State but an increase of values, 
when measured in the same standard, of almost 15,000,- 
ooo dollars. The paper dollar of 1870 was worth on 
the average 87 cents, and the only just way of comparing 
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quoted values then and now is to bear this fact in mind. 
If the market prices of 1864 are compared with those of 
to day, without regard to the fact that the paper dollar 
during part of that year was worth only 38 cents in gold, 
very great differences in price could be shown, but they 
would have no real value whatever. It isa common 
practice of the advocates of free coinage to thus compare 
the high war prices with those now'ruling ; but when 
carefully examined, with allowance made for the premium 
on gold at that time, the figures frequently show an ad- 
vance instead of a decline in price. 

Referring to the report of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture made to the House of Representatives last. spring, 
which is largely quoted in the letter of Elizabeth A. 
Rogers, I would say that it is equally easy to quote from 
Congressional reports on the other side of the question, 
and would refer to the report of a Committee of the 
Senate, made in 1893, with reference to the range of 
prices and wages for over fifty years past. I will quote 
but two sentences from a speech of one of the members 
of this Committee, the present Secretary of the Treasury, 
John G. Carlisle : 

‘* The results of the investigation established three 
facts which have an important bearing upon the present 
controversy. The first fact established is that the prices 
of articles of food which are the products of the farms, 
gardens, orchards, and dairies of the country, were four 
per cent. higher than in 1860, long before the silver leg- 
islation now complained of; the second fact is that the 
fall in the prices of these farm products since 7873 has 
been much less than the fall in price of the commodities 
the farmers have to buy, and the third fact is, that the 
reductions in prices have not been uniform, either as to 
particular articles or groups of articles, and, therefore, 
cannot be attributed to one and the same cause, to the ap- 
preciation of gold, for instance.”’ Isaac ROBERTS. 

THE VIEW OF THE FUTURE 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
VIEWING the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as an organ 
of communication among the members of our Religious 
Society and its sympathizers, I feel it right to call the 
attention of Friends to the utility of publicly expressing 
discouraging views in regard to our future. 

On this subject a valued friend writes to me: ‘I 
remember in my young years, when my mind was under 
exercise respecting the duties incident to human life, I 
sometimes heard this questioned, and it mystified me, 
and I think such views hinder the development of the 
little seed in the young and tender hearts and are thus 
an agency interfering with the growth which might other- 
wise appear.’’ 

When I recall the children of Israel, who of all ages, 
ranks, and conditions went out from the thraldom of 
Pharaoh and through the trying experiences of a pro- 
tracted journey reached the Promised Land, I am encour- 
aged with regard to the future of my people, and I feel 
that ‘‘ the Lord of the Harvest will care for his own.”’ 

All I ask for us is that we be good examples in right- 
eousness, keeping our record clean in the Divine sight, 
Striving so to live that our ‘‘ moderation may appear 
unto all men;’’ ‘that we be not conformed to this 
world, but transformed by the renewing of our minds’”’ 
by daily communion with our Father in Heaven. Thus 
are we enabled so meet life’s duties and conflicts, and 
strengthened to travel together in that love which is of 
God, and I believe the salutation will be given unto us as 
it was to those in former times: ‘* Fear not, little flock, for 
it is your Father's good pleasure to give you the kingdom.’’ 

Philadelphia, Tenth month, 1895. BH. Ek. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE RELIGIOUS JOURNEY OF 1757. 


I FELT an interest in reading the article, ‘‘ A Religious 
Journey, 1757,’’ in a recent issue of our excellent paper, 
and a desire to know who this friend was. I have 
learned that it was Mary Lightfoot, and will give my 
authority in full. 

‘* At our Monthly Meeting of Fairfax, held at Mon- 
oquesy, the 25th of the Fifth month, 1757, our esteemed 
Friends, Mary Lightfoot, from Exeter, (county of Berks), 
and Grace Fisher, from Philadelphia, introduced certifi- 
cates from their several monthly meetings, being on a 
religious visit. This meeting appoints Francis Hague 
and John Hough to draw certificates for each of them, 
and produce to next monthly meeting.’’ (The certifi- 
cates were produced at next monthly meeting. ) 

The certificates mentioned were papers approving of 
the ministry and visit among Friends, and were returned 
and read in the monthly meetings granting certificates to 
Friends to travel. 

This trip of 484 miles was a venturous one for two 
women to accomplish through a country that was quite a 
wilderness, and inhabited by Indians, wolves, bears, and 
wild animals. They surely were engaged in the Master’s 
work. 

Fairfax Monthly Meeting having been established by 
Concord Monthly Meeting, twelve years previous, the 
number of Friends in this vicinity was small. The mode 
of travel was principally on horseback, on roads that led 
through vast bodies of timber. The ministering Friends 
that had visited Fairfax with recorded certificates previous 
to 1757 were Hannah Ballinger, 1753, and Ann Moore, 
1756. This visit of Mary Lightfoot and Grace Fisher 
doubtless produced a deep, religious impression and 
closer love with Friends in Pennsylvania on their return 
and informing of the condition of Friends in Virginia, 
and the result was a large committee to visit, as the fol- 
lowing minute shows : 

‘*At our Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Fair- 
fax the 24th of Sixth month, 1758: 

‘¢ Our Friends William Brown, Robert Lewis, Joshua 
Morris, Thomas Lightfoot, James Moore, and Samuel 
Lightfoot, being a committee appointed by the Meeting 
for Suffering in Philadelphia to visit and consider the 
circumstances of Friends of Hopewell, and attend the 
services of this meeting, which we hope will be profitable 
to us severally. This said committee being part of a 
committee appointed by the Yearly Meeting to visit the 
several monthly meetings. They likewise request this 
our meeting to appoint a committee to accompany them 
to Hopewell and accordingly Francis Hague, Isaac Hol- 
lingsworth, William Farquar, William Matthews, and 
John Hough were appointed to that service.’’ 

Kirk Brown. 
1813 North Caroline Street, Baltimore. 

REAL joy is as sacred and divine a thing as there is. 
You know that it is true that we may, if we choose, begin 
to enter on our inheritance of eternal things now, here in 
this life. Especially is this the case with this divine gift 
of the gladness of the soul. Do not rest content with 
any mere small, finite, temporal thing, and call that joy ; 
it is some mere passing earthly elevation of spirits. That 
is merely a selfish impression. That is not connected 
with any feeling of regret for our imperfection, as true 
joy mustever be. In true joy there can be no selfishness. 
It is the delight that comes from consciousness of the 
nearness of God, consciousness of love to him, conscious- 
ness of sin forgiven, consciousness of living for the good 
of our brothers and sisters of the human family. —Se/ected. 
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Educational Department. 


A PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL, 1847. 
THE following advertisement is from FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 1847. 
The old ‘‘ Friends’ Academy,’’ on Fourth street below Chestnut, is 
where Anthony Benezet, Robert Proud, and others of the early edu- 
cators taught : 
MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL. 

CLINTON GILLINGHAM (successor to William J. Lewis) has re- 
opened the Mathematical School at ‘‘ Friends’ Academy,’’ on the east 
side of Fourth, below Chestnut street. 

The Course of Instruction, besides the ordinary branches of an 
English education, will embrace Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Al- 
gebra, Geometry, Surveying, Mensuration, Plane and Spherical Trigo- 
nometry, Conic Sections, Astronomy, Navigation, Analytical Geometry, 
Diflerential and Integral Calculus, Linear and Perspective Drawing. 

William Fife, one of the most experienced and successful teachers 
of Writing in the city, will continue to give instruction in that branch. 

The Drawing Department will be under the charge of R. H. Kern, 
Drawing Teacher of the Franklin Institute. 

The school year is divided into two terms of five months each, 
commencing on the Ist of Ninth month and the Ist of Second month. 

Price of Tuition, including Drawing and the use of Books, $35 
per term. 

References: Prof. A. D. Bache, Benjamin Hallowell, Prof. Hart, 
Prof. Kendall, Prof. Vodges, John M. Coleman, Dr. A. T. W. Wright, 
Geo. M. Justice, James Martin, Dr. J. Wilson Moore, John M. Ogden, 


Dillwyn Parrish, Samuel Parry, M. L. Hallowell, Dr. Charles Noble, 
Dr. Thos. H. Hardley. 


Nores.-— Professor Charles C. Abbott, of Trenton, has been in- 


vited and has promised to be present and address the Bucks County | 


Natural Science Association, at its December meeting at Yardley. 

Columbia College, New York, opened on the 5th inst. for the 142d 
year of study. The total number of instructors is now 265. There 
were 251 last year. The growth of the college is further shown in the 
fact that in 1891-92 there were 1,573 students, and in 1894-95 there 
were 1,943. Gifts of money to the amount of two millions of dollars 
have been received the past year, but President Low asks for $1,500,- 
ooo more. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


FAWN GROVE, PA.—A meeting of the Young Friends’ Association of | 


Fawn Grove was held First-day afternoon, Tenth month 6, in Friends’ 
meeting- house. 

The topic for the day being John Woolman, an interesting sketch 
of his life was written and read by Annie C. Allen, followed by short 
selections and sentiments from the same author, by the members of 
the Association. Cassie M. Clement read “ To a Sad Little Girl,”’ 
and Alice Jones “* The Ninety and Nine.” 
** Self Culture.” ** Why do Friends bear a testimony against oaths ? ”’ 
** What is the foundation principle of our Religious Society ?’’ and 


‘*Why do Friends use the ‘ plain language’ ”’ ? were answered by | 


three of the members, to whom they had been referred, followed by 
remarks on the same, having a tendency to familiarize the younger 
members with the principles dear to every true Friend. 

After observing the usual silence, the meeting adjourned. 

REPORTER. 

Woopstown, N. J.—Ata meeting of the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, held Tenth month 3, in the lecture room of the academy, four- 
teen members responded to the roll-call. The minutes of the preced- 
ing meeting were read and adopted. Then followed the usual busi- 
ness report of the Executive Committee, etc. 
appointed on the program for the evening being absent, an impromptu 
meeting was suggested, which proved both interesting and instructive. 
Izetta B. Allen favored us with the beautiful poem, ‘‘ Strength for To- 
day.” 
difficulties was to meet one atatime. Joel Borton then read the 
Introduction to our book of Discipline, and the chapters on the Gospel 


Ministry, Music and Card-playing, Marriage, Liquor and Narcotics, | 


and War. These different subjects were freely commented on, and we 
were urged to live up to the advices given: The old was contrasted 
with the new, and the difference of opinion that existed in the Com- 
mittee on the Revision was said to have finally melted into harmony. 
After considerable expression there was a brief silence, then ad- 
journed to meet Tenth month 31. M., Sec. 


SOLEBURY, PA.—Owing to the rain on last First day afternoon, 
(13th inst.), the meeting of Solebury Young Friends’ Association was 
quite small, there being but twenty-one persons present. The Presi- 
dent, Florence K. Blackfan, having called the meeting to order, the 
secretary, Ely J. Smith, read the minutes, which were approved. The 


Samuel Clement read | 


Those who had been | 


This called forth the remark that the only way to get through | forgotten that the branches of trees have varying degrees 





following delegates were appointed to represent the Solebury Associa- 
tion, at Trenton, N. J., Eleventh month 16, at the General Conference 


| of Associations: Florence K. Blackfan, Watson Kenderdine, Seth T. 
| Walton, Laura E. Walton, Elizabeth C. Blackfan, and Martha B. 


White. 

This report for next meeting was accepted from the chairman of 
the Executive Committee, Ella B. Carter: The papers relative to the 
life of Lucretia Mott, which were to have been read at this meeting, 
will be continued, and will be written by Martha Simpson and Mary 
S. Lear. This question has been assigned to Margaret L. Fell: 
** Give an account of the religion taught by Confucius.” 

A sketch of the life of William Penn while a resident of Bucks 
county, written by Elizabeth Lloyd, was then read, and an interesting 
answer to the qnestion ‘‘ Have Friends still a testimony to bear re- 
garding plainness of dress?’’ was given by Mattie Reeder. Several 
persons engaged in the discussion which followed the reading of the 
papers, at the close of which a short silence was observed, and the 
meeting adjourned until the afternoon of Eleventh eae 2 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING HoME, WesT CHESTER.—The annual meet- 
ine of the Friends’ Boarding Home, at West Chester, Pa., was held 
on the 11th inst. The following officers were elected : 

President, Lydia H. Hall; Vice-President, Emma C. Bancroft ; 
Secretary, Mary McAllister; Treasurer, Mary Darlington ; Executive 
Committee, Sarah K. Bunting, Anna M. Bunting, Kate D. West, 


| Abby C. Williams, Isabella B. Kirk, Hannah F. Bunting, Anna M. 


Harvey, Mary A. Richardson, Sarah A. Darlington, Sarah S. Hall, 
Susan H. Wooley. Endowment Committee, Emma C. Bancroft and 
Mary McAllister. Admission Committee, Mary McAllister, Elizabeth 
N. Garrett, Margaret Pratt, Anna M. Harvey, Sarah M..- Fell and 
Susan H. Wooley. Finance Committee, Sarah S. Hall and Ann P. 
Sharpless. Auditors, Mary A. Richardson and Abby C. Williams. 

The institution is in a very satisfactory condition. The number of 
persons who make their home there is at present 16, three of them be- 
ing transient. 

The Superintendent, Hannah W. Sharpless, and her helpers make 
the total number of persons in the building 21. Of those who mak 
their home there a number are well advanced in life. The oldest is 
95; another is 90; one 89, and three others are over eighty. The 


| home is under the direction of Concord Quarterly Meeting of Friends. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE OF ASSOCIATIONS —A meeting of the 
General Conference of Friends’ Associations will be held at the 
Friends’ meeting-house, Trenton, N. J., Seventh-day, Eleventh month 
16; the morning session 10.30 to 12; the afternoon, 2 to 4. 

Subjects to be discussed are: (1) Topics for Consideration in 
Friends’ Associations. (2) The Duties of Friends in Public Affairs. 

Each association is desired to appoint five or more delegates to 
attend the meeting and to send the names to the secretary of this com- 
mittee by the toth of Eleventh month. A general invitation is ex- 
tended to all interested persons. 

Wma. W. BIRDSALL, Chairman. 
HELEN Lippincott, Secretary, Riverton, N. J. 


COM 
OWEN JONES, THE PROVINCIAL TREASURER. 


| Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


IN the issue of Tenth month 12, in the article, “‘ The Welsh Friends,’’ 
it says, referring to Edward and Mary (Wynne) Jones: “ Their son 
Jonathan married Gainor Owen, and ¢heir grandson Owen Jones, Jr., 
was for several years Treasurer of the Province of Pennsylvania in the 
period preceding the Revolution.”’ This is a mistake. The son of 
Jonathan Jones, Owen Jones, Senior, was the Treasurer of the 
Province of Pennsylvania. This mistake has been made before, so I 
thought best to correct it. SUSAN FouLKE LUKENs. 
Conshohocken, Pa., Tenth month 14. 


PRUNING TREES AT TRANSPLANTING —It should not be 


of vital power. Strong, vigorous, healthy branches 
would endure unfavorable circumstances when the weaker 
ones would give way. In growing trees, it is always the 


| weaker wood which we find among tht dead branches. 


_ In transplanting a tree, we want all the branches that are 


| full of life and vigor, and not those that are already half- 
| dead. 


The practice generally followed, therefore, of 
shortening back the strong, vigorous branches, and 
leaving the half-dead ones, is a mistaken course. If all 


| the half dead branches were cut away, and the stronger 


| 


ones left without any shortening, transplanting would 
often be more successful than it is.—Meehans’ Monthly. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
SILENT WORSHIP. 


Nor in the noise and tumult of the world 
Do great thoughts take their birth ; 

’Tis in the silence,—all the passions stilled, 
They come to mark the earth. 


Come in the silence, heralds of the acts 
That blazon flags unfurled ; 

Out of the silence steal the mighty facts, 
That move the startled world. 


Some low breathed word, perhaps from unknown lips, 
May fall upon the air, 

And move men’s hearts to actions that eclipse 
All that the past held rare. 


Not in the swelling notes of organ grand, 
Not in the cadence of the choral song, 
The swinging censer and cathedral gloom, 

The anthems, that to silent lips belong. 


Stern silence dwells alone on mountain peak, 
Stern silence is the desert’s only voice ; 
Stern silence tells alone of sorest grief, 
And silence holds, when most we should rejoice. 
Philadelphia. J. FussELL BYRNES. 


COMPENSATION. 
THE spreading hills with gentle slope 
Lie broadly to the rising sun, 
Whose cheering beams of early hope 
Caress them softly, one by one, 
While in the hollows, gray and low, 
Thick mists and shadows heavy lie, 
For all the morning’s ruddy glow 
Has coldly passed the valleys by. 


So hill-tops laugh, while valieys weep 
Away the hours of early days, 
With sunshine resting on the steep, 
And darkness shrouding lonely ways, 
Till evening hastes and shadows sleep 
On every eastward-lying hill. 
Then down the slopes the sunbeams creep, 
And raptared vales with gladness thrill. 


To lonely lives, which sadly missed 
The early sun’s inspiring beams ; 
To valleys morning shadows kissed, 
But wakened not from laggard dreams— 
To these at eve shall come a glow 
Of sunshine o’er the happy plain; 
A sweeter joy than mornings know— 
The touch of gladness after pain. 
—AHeilen Evertson Smith,in Harper's Bazar. 


THE Trees AT BARTRAM’S 
Garden suffers from neglect. 
ance. 


GARDEN —Bartram’s 
It has an unkempt appear- 
Volunteer growth crowds upon and chokes the 


garden to John Bartram’s planting there in the last 
century—either these very plants or their progenitors. 
Leaving the garden to nature is, however, a matter less 
to be regretted than the failure to provide for the visitors 
some key to the treasures collected there. 

The trees and shrubs of Bartram’s are of such infinite 
variety and collected from so widely separated poinis that 
only an expert can distinguish their species and varieties, 
and unless he is a very exceptional expert even he will 
be often baffled at first sight. 
provided an excellent school for the study of trees and 
shrubs, but the study is made needlessly difficult for all 
and impossible for many for lack of a teacher who will 
interpret the great object lesson which the garden 
furnishes. If these trees and shrubs of Bartram’s were 
all labeled so that everybody can read and know the 


botanical and common name of each of the many 


specimens, the value of that garden for the people of | 
Philadelphia would be immensely increased and a good | 


substitute for a school of forestry would be provided at 
small cost.—PAi:lade/phia Press. 





| crops gathered from the soil. 


exist. 


| drea’s dress. 
| certified accountant, who reads over the monthly state- 


Old John Bartram has | 
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‘‘SHARE’’ FARMING IN® ITALY. 


The following extracts are from an article in one of the English 
magazines, by Janet Ross, reprinted in this country in Littedl’s Living 
Age. They relate to a system of codperative or ‘‘share’’ farming in 


' Tuscany, in northern Italy, and form an interesting and suggestive 


study. 


In these days of socialism, anarchy, and almost universal 
agricultural depression, a sketch of the patriarchal co- 


| operative system of farming prevailing in Tuscany may 


be found interesting. Old-fashioned it certainly is. The 
Marquis Gino Capponi, one of the most strenuous advo- 


| cates of mezzeria, or half-and half land tenure, traces it 


back to the Romans. ‘ Instituted,’’ he says, ‘‘ in the 


| palmy days of the republic, when the plebians obtained 


civil rights, it fell into disuse on slavery becoming 


| general.’’ 


In the fourteenth century, when the castles of so 
many lordlings were razed and their power broken, mez- 


seria was almost universally adopted in Tuscany. None 


| can deny that it is a bar to modern improvements and 


high farming, but socialism has no hold on the agricul- 


| tural population where it exists, and the land, not being 
| burdened by the middle man, has hitherto supported both 


proprietor and peasant. Whether it will continue to do 


| so, with the crushing taxes Italy now writhes under, does 
| not enter into the scope of this paper. 


Theoretically, mezzeria is the equal division between 
the owner of the land and the peasant who tills it of all 
They are partners in the 
business of farming ; one contributes capital, the other 
labor. In reality the peasant has the best of the bar- 


| gain, and several authorities on agricultural questions 


will tell you that the system must be modified or cease to 
In the good old days of light taxation it answered 
admirably, but now that the unfortunate land-owner pays 


| a third or more of his net moiety to government he has 
| little left to live upon or spend in improvements. 


A farm (fodere) ranges, generally speaking, from 


P eight to thirty acres, regulated very much according to 


the numerical strength of the peasant’s family. Each 


| farm has a house with stables and out-buildings, for which 


the peasant pays no rent, and which are to be kept in re- 


| pair by the landlord. The latter provides capital for buy- 
| ing oxen, cows, horses, or donkeys, and all gain or loss 


on the animals is divided between him and the peasant. 


| Accounts are kept by the proprietor or his factor ; and 


every month the head man (cafoccio) of each peasant 


| family brings his book to be written up and the money 


| he has encashed for milk, vegetables, fruit, and other 
rare trees and shrubs which owe their presence in the 


minor. products. Grain of all kinds, pulse, wine, and 
oil are divided in kind. If silk worms are reared on the 
property, the landlord arranges the sale of the cocoons, 


| and either pays the peasant his half share or passes it to 


his credit. The gain on silk worms generally goes to the 
women for household linen and their own and the chil- 
Once a year the books are audited by a 


ments of debit and credit to each peasant, and in whose 
presence the books are signed by master and man. Many 
of the peasants can neither read nor write, but their 
memory is absolutely unfailing, and a mistake of a half- 


| penny is instantly detected. 


In Tuscany you will often find peasants whose families 


| have been on the same farm for two or three hundred 


years. They talk of them yet as gente (the Roman gens), 
of the padrone (landlord), and take an affectionate in. 
terest in him and his family. But the Tuscan peasant is 
a thorough conservative; he has not yet grasped the 
changes brought about by railroads, steamboats, and in- 
ternational communication. He hankers after a large 
extent of land on which to grow wheat enough to pro- 
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vide bread for the whole year, and is inclined to regard 
other crops as accessories. With the actual low price of 
corn this does not suit the owner, particularly as it is 
customary in Tuscany to grow wheat two years running 
on the same land with little or no manure. So soon as 
the corn is carried (early in July) the stubble is ploughed 
up, and maize or millet is grown for early autumn cutting 
as green fodder. 
wretched—from six to thirteen fold—and enlightened 
proprietors who possess the requisite capital are dividing 
their large farms and building the necessary farmhouses. 

Time, patience, and judicial firmness are necessary to 
induce the uneducated peasant to understand that wheat 
no longer pays. It never occurs to him to calculate the 
cost of preparing the land, of sowing, reaping, and 
threshing. He will tell you that the labor of his family 
costs nothing ; whereas, if his farm is reduced in size he 
would be obliged to spend money (a thing no peasant 
likes doing), in order to buy the corn necessary for mak- 
ing bread fora year. In vain you argue that the sale of 
wine and other crops will buy wheat cheaper than he can 
produce it. ‘‘ My forbears grew their own corn; what 
was good for them is good for me,’’ will be the unfailing 
answer. Bread is the staple food of the Tuscan peasant, 
and he is particular as to its quality, which is generally 
excellent. 

A farm (I speak only of Tuscany ) is generally divided 
into three portions, one of which is dug by the spade every 
year, when all the vines and olives are well manured. 
No one will deny that the less land a peasant has the 
better it is cultivated. Every square yard is turned to 
account ; he becomes, in short, rather a gardener than a 
husbandmapn. 

Notice to quit is given by the proprietor to the peas- 
ant (and wice versa) in July, but should there be reason 


to think the latter will deal unfairly by the land, sow | 


more grain of various kinds than he is entitled to do, or 
not manure properly, the proprietor can delay giving 
notice until the 30th of November. This, however, sel 
dom happens, unless the peasant has behaved badly and 
forfeited all right to be treated with consideration. The 
new family enters into possession on the 3d of March, 
when the headman receives in consignment the animals 
stime vive, the farm implements, hay and straw, the 
stakes for vines and young fruit and olive trees, the grow- 
ing crops of forage, and the manure (stime morte). All 
these are valued by two sworn valuers, one for the in- 
comer, one for the outgoer. I should remark that every 
peasant is bound to hand over to his successor the same 
stime he received when he entered on the farm. 
isa diminution he must make it good; if there is any 
increase the incomer pays him. From the moment a 
peasant has received (or given) notice to quit, he cannot 
plant or prune, though he can sow wheat or forage. His 
successor comes to graft, prune the vines, and clear the 
ditches, and has a right to a room in the farmhouse after 
the 30th of November. The wheat belongs to the dis- 
missed man, and he returns in June to reap, and in July 
to thresh. Only the grain is his (his half share, of 
course) ; the straw goes to the new peasant and the pro- 
prietor for the use of the animals. 

All this very complicated and inconvenient 
Sometimes a peasant comes from or goes to a farm many 
miles away, and much time is lost in passing backward 
and forward for months. The land always suffers when 
there is a change of tenant. Even the most honest will 
put a good deal under green crops of forage and be spar- 
ing of manure, to increase their stime morte; and until 
the valuers have registered their valuations the new man 
can not dig or manure the vines, fruit and olive trees. An 


is 


If there | 
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The yield of wheat is of course | 


| 


| the dower, and she generally leaves the house. 











old proverb says: Ogni muta, una caduta (every change 
is a disaster). 

Presses for wine and oil, vats for the fermentation of 
| grapes, and the large earthenware vases for clearing the 
| oil, all belong to the land-owner, the peasant contributing 
| a certain quantity for every hundred litres (22.01 gal- 
| lons) of this share of wine and oil to pay for wear 
and tear. Every large estate has its own by laws 
(patti colonici), which date from time immemorial and 
vary considerably. Sometimes the peasant is bound to 
give a certain number of days and haulage free. If he is 
allowed to keep poultry, ducks, turkeys, or guinea fowl, 
he has to give so many head and so many dozens of eggs 
in compensation of the damage done to the grain, grapes, 
etc. Every year he has to trench from fifty to two hun- 
| dred yards according to the size of his farm, for planting 
| vines and olives. The landlord plants and stakes the 
vines and attends to them for three years at least ; an in- 
telligent proprietor who can afford it will keep them in 
his own hands five or six ; they are then given over to the 
peasant and all future stakes are passed to the common 
account, that is, half and-half shares. 

Among the peasants it is a recognized custom that 
the eldest son marries first, his brothers waiting until the 
sisters’ marriage portions can be spared from the family 
budget. Then they marry, if the farm is large enough 
to support extra mouths ; if not, they remain bachelors, 
or leave the paternal roof. The consent of the padrone 
is necessary in any of these cases. 

A girl is always allowed a certain time per week to 
work for her dower, and generally brings her husband a 
| bed with two or more pairs of linen sheets and a wadded 
coverlet, a chest (cassone), and’ from £10 to £25 in 
money. She has usually a good stock of body linen, 
| two winter working dresses, several cotton ones for sum- 


| 
| 


| mer, and at least one holiday dress besides her silk wed- 
jeding gown. Every peasant girl has earrings and a neck- 
| lace (vezze) of several rows of irregularly shaped pearls, 
| or of red coral. The richer ones have a gold chain and 
| watch. Before the marriage a valuer (séimafore) is called 

in, who makes a list of her possessions on stamped paper, 
| which is given to the headman of her future husband's 
| family. Should she be left a childless widow he returns 
By old 
established custom, the landlord helps the peasant if by 
reason of illness or a bad harvest he should be in straits. 
There is between them what may be called an account 
current without interest. Sometimes a peasant leaves 
several hundreds, or even thousands of francs in the land- 
lord’s hand ; sometimes he is in his debt, and this is paid 
off in kind as the various crops come in. 

Though, as I have said before, mezseria is undoubt- 
edly a bar to agricultural progress, it establishes a com- 
munity of interests and kindly relations between the pro- 
prietor and the peasant and encourages honesty. A man 
who is convicted of theft can be sent away at once, and 
is not likely to find another farm. He sinks to the con- 
dition of a day laborer, and the prospects of the whole 
family are ruined. Like all human institutions, it has 
two sides, and may be lauded as beneficial and wholesome 
or condemned as retrograde. Lately it has been intro- 
duced into some parts of Sicily, where it seems to work 
well. John Stuart Mill, after weighing the evidence on 
both sides, remarks in ‘‘ Principles of Political Econ- 
omy’’: ** The fixity of tenure which the mefayer, so 
long as he fulfills his own obligations, possesses by usage, 
though not by law, gives him the local attachments, and 
almost the strong sense of personal interest characteristic 
of a proprietor.’’ 











THE YELLOWSTONE ParRK.—The report of Captain | 


Anderson, superintendent of the Yellowstone National 
Park, is in one respect discouraging. The Yellowstone 
Park is one of the greatest natural wonders of the world 
—perhaps the greatest. It contains within its borders 
many wonderful and beautiful things such as can be seen 
nowhere else. Much has been done to make travel in the 
park easier and more comfortable. To reach it people 
from the East travel through the great and growing West, 
and thus learn somnething of their own country. But in- 
stead of increasing, the number of visitors is decreasing. 
In 18g0nearly 4,000 persons visited the park ; in 1893 
the number was 3,076 ; last year 1,635, and this year, up 
to July 25, when the report was made, the number was only 
425. Over 500 horses are kept in the park for stage 
purposes alone. Considering the expense of maintaining 
transportation and hotels it is evident that if travel con- 
tinues to fall off there will have to be a decided decrease 
in the facilities for caring for visitors. But travel to 
Europe increases rapidly. [tis not an encouraging pros- 
pect.—Philadelphia Press. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


WILLIAM WETMORE STORY, sculptor and author, died Tenth month 
6, at Vallombrosa, Italy,aged 76 years. He was born at Salem, 
Mass., and was the son of Justice Joseph Story, one of the most emi- 
nent jurists of this country. He had lived in Italy since 1850. 
Among his statues and monuments are those of his father, at Cam- 
bridge; Chief Justice Marshall, in Washington; Edward Everett, 
George Peabody, and Professor Joseph Henry, in Washington ; William 
Cullen Bryant, and a monument to Francis Scott Key. 

—In the Scientific American of Ninth month 28, there is an en- 
graving from a photograph of a monstrous potato grown by J. B. 
Swan, of Loveland, Cal. This huge vegetable specimen is 28 inches 
long, 14 in diameter, and is said to weigh 86 lbs., 10 oz, which is 
equivalent to the weight of 114 bushels of ordinary potatoes. The po- 
tato is of the Maggie Murphy variety. It is too large to eat and is fit 


only for seed. Last year Mr. Swan raised 430 bushels on a single 
acre. 


—In Vienna a bath may be had for 3 cents, including soap and 
towels; in Berlin the cost is from 24% to 6 cents; in London a cold 


bath costs 2 cents, and a warm bath 4, while in Paris the cheapest 
bath costs 8 cents. 


—One man in Chester, England, has been before the Police Justice 
130 times for drunkenness or assaults; his father was up 35 times, 
one sister 67, and another 29. The cost of prosecuting the family 
and keeping it in prison has been over $10,000.— Exchange. 


—There was a great rush to get married lately in Hungary, as the 
new Civil Marriage law went into effect at the beginning of this 
month. The Clericals wished to merry before the law went into op- 
eration, while the Liberals hastened their weddings in order to be 
among the first to make use of it, and many marriages took place be- 
tween Jews and Christians and Protestants and Catholics, which had 
previously been illegal. 


—A Berlin (Germany) house painter, who died recently of alco- 
holism, was found to have swallowed varnish, which had hardened 
and filled the pit of his stomach solid. 


—There are twenty-one persons in Monterey county, California, 
who own more than nine thousand acres of land each. There are 
several estates of 30,000 and 40,000 acres in that county. 


—A herd of about 7,000 horses was bought on a Washington 
ranch the other day by the Portland Horse Meat Canning Company at 
$3 a head. 


—A dispatch from Akron, Ohio, Ninth month 20, says: ‘* Two 
weeks ago Mrs. Jacob Weymang, a farmer's wife, gave a tramp a pair 
of old trousers in which her husband had hidden $200. Search forthe 
wayfarer was fruitless. To-day he came back. He had tramped 
nearly 100 miles to return the money, which being hidden in the 
lining, he did not at once discover. The man was liberally rewarded 
and given steady employment. He is Jesse Zing, of West Avon, Conn.” 


—The Wilmington (Del.) Morning News says: ‘* The practice of 
standing during prayer has almost gone out of use in the Presbyterian 
churches. Twenty-five years ago nearly every prominent male mem- 
ber of a congregation stood up while the minister was praying. Now 
it is a rare thing for a member of either sex to do otherwise than 
merely bow the head. In the prayer meetings many of the members 
kneel while praying, and the tendency to get on the knees during 
prayer appears to be a growing one.” 


eee LEARNS AND JOQUERAL. 











| nor, Culbertson, and promptly passed a law against it. 
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—The Amesbury( Mass) Town Improvement Society has placed a tab- 
let on the land of the late Jacob Huntington, near the Martin road, indi- 
cating the spot where stood the house of Goody Martin, the scene of 
Whittier's poem, “The Witch's Daughter.” ‘The tablet bears the 
following inscription: ‘‘ Here stood the house of Susannah Martin, an 
honest, hard working woman, accused as a witch, tried and executed 
at Salem, July 19, 1692. A martyr of superstition.” There is no 
prouder family in Boston than the Nourses, one of whose ancestral 
great-great-grandmothers was also hanged as a witch. The martyr’s 
crown becomes a coronet for the future generations as truly now as in 
the times of Huguenot and Quaker persecutions. 


—Miss Minnie M. Clemens is matron and head nurse at the Train- 
ing School in connection with the New Memorial Frederick Douglass 
Hospital in Philadelphia. Miss Clemens is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Pennslyvania, and is the first and so far the only colored 
woman to graduate from the University Training School.— Phi/adel- 
phia Ledger. 


—In large offices and noisy factories the bell of the telephone may 
often ring iiself hoarse before any one hears. To obviate this a steam 
whistle may be attached. The instrument is called from the exchange, 
the bell rings, and the electric current passing through a magnet re- 
leases a weight, which pulls the lever of the whistle. 

—In consequence of ‘the discovery of ‘‘ argon,’’ “ hellum,’’ and 
other like substances it is believed that still greater discoveries are 
about to be made. Some expect that the apparent diversity of metals 


| isa result merely of different combinations of a very few simple sub- 


stances or possibly of only one. It is on this line that researches are 
likely to be conducted for some time to come.—New York World 


—Senefelder’s discovery of lithography in 1796 is to be celebrated 
by a great exhibition of lithographs in Paris next year. 


—A monster chain, 40 kilometers (25 miles) long, is being made 
for Germany at the Wattelar Works, Jurnet, Belgium, the total weight 
being 680 tons, so that 68 10-ton wagons, or a whole train, will be 
required for its carriage. 


CURRENT EVENTS 
So far, the proposed ‘‘ prize fight ’ between the two pugilists, Corbett 
and Fitzsimmons, has not found a place where it can come off. The 
Legislature of Texas was summoned in special session, by the Gover- 
The Mexican 
authorities forbade it, and the United States officials declare their pur- 
pose to prevent it in the Indian Territory. It has been proposed to 


| have the affair at Hot Springs, Arkansas, but the Governor of that 


State, Clark, declares he will stop it or resign his place. 


THE Village Record, of West Chester, Pa., owned by S. Edward 
Paschall, the oldest newspaper in Chester county, was sold on the 12th 
inst., noon, to H. C. Boyer, of Shenandoah, who at one time con- 
ducted the Shenandoah Herald, for $3,500. The new proprietor as- 
sumes immediate control of the paper, and will continue the weekly 
editions as heretofore. 


THE United States Court of Appeals, sitting at San Francisco, on 
the 12th inst , decided the Government's suit fur $15,000,000 against 
the Leland Stanford estate in favor of the estate. The claim was 
for money alleged to be due from the Southern Pacific Railroad, of 
which the late Senator Stanford was president. The decision affects 
favorably the financial situation of the Leland Stanford University. 


THE American Purity Alliance began its meeting, in Park Avenue 
Friends’ meeting-house, Baltimore, on Second-day evening, to con- 
tinue the following two days. Aaron M. Powell called the meeting to 
order. The delegates numbered between 200 and 300. Joshua Lev- 
ering, of the Y. M. C. A.,and Alice C. Robinson, for the W.C. T. U., 
welcomed them to Baltimore. 

A DispaATcH from St. Louis, Mo., on the 14th, says that the Miss 
issippi river at that point is at the ‘‘ lowest point in the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant,’’ and navigation is practically suspended. 


A TROLLEY car on the Carnegie branch of the West End Electric 
Road, at Pittsburg, ‘‘ ran away’ with sixteen passengers while going 
down a steep grade outside of the city, on the evening of the 13th 
inst., and dashed at terrific speed to the bottom of the incline, where 


it was demolished. Three people were killed and twelve badly in- 
jured. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND left Gray Gables on the afternoon of the 
I1th inst., on the steam yacht Oneida, for Washington, and after put- 
ting in at New York, reached Washington on the 15th. 


RAIN fell over a large area along the Atlantic Coast, on the 12th 
and 13th inst., the fall in this vicinity being nearly 2 inches. In New 
England the amount was greater, the fall at Boston in 36 hours, being 
5 64 inches, the greatest amount on record in that length of time. In 
Eighth and Ninth months only about one inch fell altogether at Phila- 
delphia 

[HE pulice authorities in Constantinople have notified the Powers 
of an appointment of a Commission to investigate the cause of tie re- 
cent riots, in which the Armenian Christians suffered so severely. 
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BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING: 


Railroad Arrangements, 


Friends desiring to attend the approaching Balti- 
more ¥easly Meeting are informed that arrange- 
ments have been made with the railroad companies 
#0 that those near the following railroads can ob- 
tain excursion tickets to Baltimore and return at 
special rates. 


By applyng personally or by letter to the under- | 


signed or at the store of Friends’ Book Association, 


southwest corner of Fifteenth and Race Sts., Phila. | 


gratuitous orders on the ticket nts for tickets 
may be obtained on the Pennsylvania Railroad 


Company, Pennsylvania Railroad Division, Phila- | 
delphia and Erie Division. United Railroads of New | 


Jersey Division, West Jersey Railroad, Philadelphia, 


Wilmington, and Baltimore Railroad, Philadelphia 


and Paltimore Central Railroad, Baltimore and 
Potomac Railroad, Northern Central Railway, and 


the Alexandria and Fredericksburg Railway. Also | 


the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, west of the Ohio 
River aud south of New York City, or other leased or 
affiliated lines. 

Sales of tickets from the 22d to the 30th of Tenth 
month, inclusive, with limit of expiration Eleventh 
month 5, 1895 

These orders are not valid if presented at any 

int where the excursion rate is less than twenty- 

ve cents. 
mail atwo-ceht stamp should be enclosed to pay 
postage Applicants will . tate sp-cifically by what 
road or what ssstem they wish the Orders. 
EpwanbD StTsBLeR, JR., 7 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 
W. Tuomas Srare, North and Centre sts., 


Biltimore Yearly Meeting : 
Lodging Arrangements. 


Frie ds desiring to avail themselves of the ac- 
commedation for lodging furnished at Park Avenue 
Meeting: house, Baltimore, are requested to forward 
their app'ications as promptly as possible. The 
rooms will be ready for occupancy on Sixth-day 


eveniug, 2oth of Tenth mo ith, for those who wish | 


to attend the sessions of the meeting of ministers 
and elders,on Seventh-day. 

For those who cannot be accommodated at the 
meeting-house, or who may prefer to lodge else- 
where, board or lodging, or both, can be obtained 
in th neighborhood, at a moderate cost. The Con- 
mittee is prepared to furnish names and residences 
of those who offer such accommodations. 

Applications may be addressed to any of the fol- 
ow = Friends: 

CHALKLEY HOLT, 817 W. North Ave., Balto 
Sa.Liz H. Srarr, 308 E. Townsend St., Balto. 
Sub-Com. of the Committee on Entertainment, or to 

RERTHA JANNEY, 1923 Park Ave., Balto. 
Secretary of the General Committee. 

N. B. —In making application, Friends will _ 
name the day on which they expect to reac 
timore 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N 1lOth St. Phila. 


Bal- | 


‘The Reason 


why some dealers try to sell, and some paint- 
ers use, other than genuine brands (see 
list) of White Lead is that their first cost 
Quality should be the first consid- 
eration, and is the true economy. 

For colors, the National Lead Co.’s tint- 
ing colors are especially prepared for tinting 
Pure White Lead to any shade required. 


For pamphlet and color-card — sent free 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 


NOTICES. 

*,* The Committee on Philanthropic Labor 
of Pniladelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends will 
meet in the meeting-house, 15th and Race Sts., 
Philadelphia, Seventh-day, Tenth month 26, at 
1.30 o'clock p. m. 

The Sub-Committees at 10 o’clock a. m. 

The Indian, in Room No. 2. 

Peace and Arbitration, Room No. 3. 

Colored People, Race Street Meeting- House. 

Improper Publications, in Room No. 4. 

Temperance and Tobacco at 11 a.m., in Room 
No. I. 

Educational and Publication Committee at 





9 30 a. m., in Room No. 1. 
Legislation Committee at 10 a. m., in Race 
Street Parlor. 
James H. ATKINSON, 
26 South 15th St., Philad’a, } Clerks. 
ELEANOR K. RICHARDS, 
Dinner can be procured on the premises at a 
| reasonable rate. 


“hen orders are to be forwarded by | 


*,* The announcement made in last week’s 
| issue in regard to railroad rates to Baltimore 
| Yearly Meeting is withdrawn, owing to other 

arrangements which have been made 
R. B. NICHOLSON, 
523 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


*.* The Universal Peace Union, which has 
studiously labored to settle difficulties arising 
| between Capital and Labor, as well as com- 
mending Arbitration rather than warfare over a 
quarter of a century, has been granted rooms in 
the historic old State House, known as Inde- 
pendence Hall, and takes this public method of 
| appealing to the citizens of * the City of Broth 
erly Love”’ and vicinity to aid with their means 
in fixing up and furnishing said apartments in a 
manner befitting the place and the great cause 

advocated. O. S. FELL, Business Mgr., 
S. W. cor. 5th and Chestnut Sts., Phila. 


*,* A Temperance Conference under the 
| care of Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
| mittee, will be held in the Friends’ meeting- 
house, at Rancocas, N. J., on First-day, Tenth 
month 27, 1895, at 3 o'clock p. m. The attend- 
| ance of Friends and others interested in the 

cause is solicited. 
FRANKLIN S. ZELLEY, Clerk. 
| .*,* The Western First-day School Union 
| will be held at Mill Creek meeting-house, on 
| Seventh-day, Tenth month 19, 1895, at 10 


o'clock, a. m. 

vited to attend. 
I, FRANK CHANDLER, 
ELLEN P. Way, 


All interested are cordially in- 


\ Clerks. 


*.* On Tenth month 20, the Committee of 
Abington Quarterly Meeting propose holding a 
Temperance Conference at Stroudsburg, Pa., at 
7.30 p.m. All interested are earnestly re- 
quested to be present. 

SARA C. JAMES, Trevose, Pa., 
Clerk of Committee. 

*.* Abington First-day School Union will be 
held at Stroudsburg, Pa., Tenth month Ig. 

Subject for consideration : ‘‘Is the observance 
of the forms and customs of Friends essen- 
tial for religious growth ?”’ 

ANNA Moore, } Clerks 
JosEPH S. EVANs, : 

*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meeting- 
house, at Goshen, on First-day, Tenth month 
20, 1895, at 2.30 p. m. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk, 
P. O. Box 318, Chester, Pa. 


*,* The Philanthropic Committee of Bucks 
Quarterly Meeting, jointly with the members of 
the Yearly Meeting’s Committee of the same 
Quarter, will hold conferences as follows : 
Solebury M. H., last Ist-day in 1oth mo.,’95. 
Buckingham ‘‘ es “ 1th mo., “ 
Doylestown ‘ ee ‘* 12th mo., * 
Newtown “ s ‘* Ist mo., ’96 
Langhorne ‘‘ " 6 9a mo. 
Bristol es o “ sie, 
Makefield ee ee ‘4th mo., ** 

All commencing at 2.30 p. m. 

Members of the Committee and others inter- 
ested will please preserve this notice for refer- 
ence. SUSANNA RICH, Clerk. 


*,.* The semi-annual meeting of Concord 
First-day School Union will be held at Birming- 
ham meeting-house, on Seventh-day, Tenth 
month 19, at 10 o’clock a. m. All interested 
are cordially invited to be present. 

Conveyances will meet train on the West 
Chester and Philadelphia Railroad, reaching 
Westtown at 8.13 a. m., and that on the Wil- 
mington and Northern Railroad reaching Pocop- 
son at 8.33 a. m. 

HERBERT P. WorTH, 
ANNA P. SMEDLEY, 

*.* A Temperance Conference under the 
directisn of the Western Quarterly Meeting of 
Friends will be held at Pennsgrove meeting- 
house, on First-day afternoon, the 20th inst., to 
convene at 2 o'clock. The public cordially in- 
vited. AuGustTus Brosius, Clerks 

ELMA M. PRESTON, F 

*.* Sixtieth Annual Meeting of the Library 
Association of Friends will be held in the meet- 
ing-house, Cherry above 15th street, on Sixth- 
day evening, Tenth month 18, at 8 o'clock. The 
annual report and Treasurer’s statement will be 
read ; also officers and committee of management 
selected, after which Prof. J. Russell Hayes, 
of Swarthmore College, will lecture on ‘* Some 
Quaker Writers,’’ treating of Thomas Ellwood, 
Johu Woolman, and Bernard Barton. A gen- 
eral invitation extended. . 

EDMUND WEBSTER, Clerk. 

Entrances from Race Street, Cherry Street, 
and 152% N. 15th Street. 

*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments : 

Reading Meeting, Tenth month 27. 

Valley Meeting, Eleventh month ro. 

West Philadelphia, Eleventh month 24. 

Isaac H. HILLBorn, Clerk. 


\ Clerks. 
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*,* First- “day S School Unions in Tenth month 
occur as follows : 
19. Concord (at Birmingham). 
Abington (at Stroudsburg, Monroe Co.). 
26. Western. 


*,* Circular meetings in Tenth month occur 
as follows: 
20. Chestnut Ridge, Pa. 
East Branch, N. J., 3 p. m. 
*,* Meetings appointed by the Visiting Com- 
mittecof New York Yearly Meeting : 
TENTH MONTH : 
20. Granville. 
27. Coeymans. 
Address all inquiries in reference to trains, 
etc., to 
JoserpH T. McDowELL, Clerk, 
116 W. 13th St., New York. 
*,.* Circular Meetings in Salem Quarter.— 
A large committee on Circular Meetings was 
appointed Ninth month 5, by Salem Quarterly 
Meeting, and at a meeting of the committee, on 
the 12th, the following appointments of meet- 
ings were made : 
TENTH MONTH: 
20. Alloway’s Creek, 10 a. m. 
ELEVENTH MONTH: 
3. Salem, 10 a. m. 
10. Mullica Hill, to a, m. 
24. Woodstown, 10.30 a. m. 
TWELFTH MONTH : 
1. Pedricktown, 3 p. m. 
15. Upper Greenwich, 10 a. m. 
29. Woodbury, 10 a. m. 
Committees of from seven to twelve Friends 
were yioatde ssiana mon to attend each of the above. 


praise when successful housekeep- 
ers. One “RO of that success is 


SILVER 


ELEC’ rATCON 


It imparts a brilliancy to silverware, 
easily and quickly, that will satisfy 
the most ambitious housekeeper. 
Never wearing or scratching. 


Trial quantity for the asking. 
Box post-paid, 15 cents. 


It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 


$76.00 and $56.00 


For twelve days to Atlanta Exposition, lookout 
Mountain, via Natural Bridge and Luray Caverns. 
All the best hotels taken en route. Special attention 
given to those traveling aloue. Leave Philadelphia 
Eleventh month 11, Reading Terminal, 7.15 p. m. 
Pullman service. For further information address 
R. B. NICHOLSON, 523 Cooper st., Camden, N. J. 


‘RICHARDS & sHOURDs, 
ome en AND CONTRACTORS, 


Attended To. 
1125 gheait a first street above Race), 
Philade. ™ Penna. 
8. R. Rr RDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 ¢ Grate Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Philadelphia, P1 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 





1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


SAVE *¢ YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 

i TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
the first order from each neighborhood 

my filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 

m anagency. Write at once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
45 Furnace 8t., POCHESTER, N. Ye 


Wall Papers. _ 


We have come to the conclusion that to do busi- 
ness these times we must cut our own profits. 
Wholesale prices to retail customers is the cry. We 
have fallen into line. 

NOW. 
White Blanks, 3 cts. 
Mica a a. _—* 5 * 
Glimmers, . ae ie 
Embossed Golds, 10&12 ‘ 
A as dane haw ine, cake 25 12415 * 


Fidelity Wall Paper Company, 
‘ 42.N, El vent: St., Phila. 
= 3 doors from Market St. 
WALL PAPER of | 
Attractive Styles 


Former Price. 





Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 


Business of Paper Hanging 
for the present at the old stand 
902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
= Orders by mail attended to promptly. 


NEW, SEASON ABLE 


Dry Goods 


are now on the counters from 
the very best markets of the 
world, at the lowest prices ever 
known for similar qualities. 


In Silks, In Dress Goods, 

In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 
Underwear, 

In Muslins, In Cloths and Flannels, 

In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 

In Handkerchiefs, In Shoes, 

In Millinery, In Shawls, 


= 

i ia Bags ats, in Upto ete., ot ete., 
our assortments are unsurpass- 
ed and prices most moderate. 

The Marit Orper Depart- 
MENT is better equipped than 
ever in the past for promptly 
and accurately serving our out- 
of-town patrons. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
Philadelphia. 














“What makes my lamp 


smell so!”” Wrong chimney, 


probably. ‘Index to Chim- 


neys’””’ will tell you. 


Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it—free. 
Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass. 


BARLOW INDIGO BLUE. 


For Sale 6 y “Grocers. 


D. S. WILTBERGER, 
233 N. Second St. _ Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE BEST SHOES "°saitbinae* 


CHILDREN 
AT THE LEAST PRICES 


DUTCHER, 


47 N. 13th 8t. (below Arch). Always Reliable. 


Seven Pounds 
Ingram’s Fine Blended Coffee 
for Two Dolars. 


William S. Ingram, Tea Dealer, 
; 31N. Second oe Philadelpnia, Pa. 


co WILLIAM HEACOCK, arn 


Undertaker & Embalmer 
1313 Vine Street, Philada. 


TELEPHONE 4036. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


A FIRM, UNERRING PRESSURE 


will replace and relieve the worst 
rupture. The 


EGAN TRUSS 


p has a spiral spring pad which accom- 

pee this result. A painless and permanent remedy 

or all cases ot rupture. Fully Guaranteed. Thous- 

a of testimonials and physicians’ endorsements. 
Used by the government for pensioners. Write 

THE EGAN TRUSS CQ., 35 Huron m Be Ana ashen, Meh, 





Washington | 


Investments. 


Reliable information furnished regarding in- 
vestments in all parts of Washington. Mort- 
gages collected and foreclosed, and purchasers 
secured for property obtained through fore- 
closure. Money invested in absolutely safe secu- 
rities, drawing six and seven per cent. interest. 
Philadelphia references. 


CALVIN PHILIPS, 


201 AND 202 €ALIFORNIA BUILDING, 


Tacoma, Washington. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tarter Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U.S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO, 
Real Kstate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNuT Sr., Pura. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


Eastern Nebraska Investments, 


Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 

Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
JosmrH WEBSTER Wa. WEBSTER, 

President. ier. 
S. P. CRANSTON, 
REAL ESTATE and Fire Insurance, 
3961 HAVERFORD AVE. (near 40th St. and Lancaster Av.) 
2421 N. COLLEGE AVE. (near 25th St. and Girard Av.) 
Money to loan on Mo . Properties handled 


rigage 
and rents and other collections made in all parts of 
the city. 





TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 
Oapital (subscribed),. . 
Capital idin),. . . 
Undivided Profits, . 
Interest allowed om Deposits. Titles to Reai 
cutanea tor ye and others. The Com. 
dministrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up 
wards, per annvUm. 
Joseru R. RHoaps, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
Rosert Morris EARLy, Sec’y 
Wm. B. Lang, 7itle and 7) 


. 


Maria P Blackburn 


THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a GengrraL Trust and Bankine Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as 
EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE,—executing Trusts of every kind,—REcEIVER, GUARDIAN, etc., ete, 
Interest or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc., etc. 


President, Vice- Presidents. Treasurer 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. Ww. rie Byrn. 
Executive Commitiee : Wm. H. Bosley, Chairman, Hen 
Francis A. White, Matt. C. F 
CAPITAL, 81,000,000. 


ry C. Matthews, George B. Baker, John L. Blake, 
enton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. 
THE 
G : Be A i D SURPLUS, 82,000,000 
"itm TRUST CO 
wo 





ANNUITY AND 


Mxecutes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 

EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer, 
WATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 

MANAGERS 

TU BISPHAM, ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 

WILLIAM H. GAW JOHN C. SMB, 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSO® 


G@BORGE H. MoPADDEN, JOSIAH M. BACON. 
HENRY TATNALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DesrekaABLs Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
atactual Net Cost. It is PuRELY MuTUAL; has Assets of TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS and 
a Sugpivus of over THREe Miiiions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE. 

Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HARRY F. WEST. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor, 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jx., 


AMIN W. 
JOBN B. AA ee 
WILLIAM H. JENES. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO, 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company’s omen after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semi-annually. This company also receives deposits, payable by check. 
. . » DIRECTORS... 
N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Crothier, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincett 
Francis R Cope. Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, 
Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. Joel J. Baily, George Lee, 


Phillip C. Garrett, Thomas Williams, !r., John W. Biddle, 


Hen y Tatnall, 
Stuart Wood. 





The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC, 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and a from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA 8. WING ; ed of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


THE COAL BILLS 


‘a i are pretty high, when one runs the furnace or other cellar 
aoe =, at heater. 
7 a 
Va WAGE ) A Jackson Ventilating Grate 
ah +~ will heat the entire residence up to freezing weather, using 
only one-half the fuel a furnace takes at this time. 


i 
~ SST YR- Edwin A Jackson & Bro., 50 Beekman St., New York. 
Send for Catalogue No. 6. 


~~ 





— ~ = 


DON’T CAN AND PRESERVE 
your fruits and vegetables by the old method. The roaring fire, the stew- 
ing kettle, the drudgery, the hours of toil, —have had theirday. Use the 
Ht axils the toll abolinees acaninen. op he aah 
es toil, 2 aang. wate to pleasure. 
JOHN L. GAUMER CO., 1101 RACE ST., Philadelphi 


A book of recipes by Mrs. 8. T. Rorer given with every Canner 


i 





